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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he recent resignation of Hon. George Shiras, 

Jr., of Pennsylvania, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States since 
1892, created a vacancy which President Roose- 
velt promptly filled by the appointment of the 
Hon. William R. Day of Ohio. A portrait of 
Mr. Justice Day is reproduced on the front 
cover page. 

The new associate justice became well and 
favorably known to the country during the 
McKinley administration, and readers will recall 
that he was born in Ohio fifty-four years ago, 
graduated at the University of Michigan, and 
began the practice of law in Canton, Ohio, the 
home of Mr. MeKinley. He had been a judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, and had declined 
a district judgeship previous to his appointment 
in 1897 as assistant secretary of state. In April, 
1898, he entered the Cabinet as Secretary of 
State, in succession to Mr. Sherman, but in 
September of the same year resigned to become 
chairman of the United States Peace Commission 
at Paris. Since 1899 he has been a judge of the 
United States Cireuit Court, Sixth Cireuit. 


AM old lady in Woolwich, Maine, went out the 

other day to find the family cow, which had 
escaped from the barn-yard. It was just after a 
snow-storm, and the cow was found in a drift, 
heels up, and wearing an expression of deep 
despair. Maine old ladies are no quitters. This 
one dug out the cow, twisted her tail until she 
stood up, shoveled a path out of her difficulty, 
und when the cow came to herself she was back 
in the barn and had been scientifically milked. 
The old lady is only eighty-seven, by the way, 
and she says that when she gets her growth she 
hopes to be able to take hold and do some work 


round the place. 
(= auction sales of furs take place in 
London four times a year, and to the 
March sale a fur-buyer in South Auburn, Maine, 
is sending, besides twenty thousand other skins, 
fourteen silver foxes and one black fox. To 
capture a silver fox is the hope and dream of 
every New England country boy, but a black 
fox is somewhat beyond him. The Auburn 
specimen was taken in Alaska, cost the dealer a 
thousand dollars, and may sell in London, he 
thinks, for three times as much. The length is 
four feet six and one-half inches, which is excep- 
tional for a fox of any variety. The width 
across the neck is thirteen inches; across the 
back, and also over the rump, fourteen inches. 
From the head down two-thirds the length of 
the body the fur is jet-black, and then the lus- 
trous color gradually shades to silver. It is 
seldom that the black extends more than half- 
way down; hence the high hopes the dealer 


bases upon this skin. 
ge Ornithologist Forbush of Massachusetts, 
whose home estate at Wareham is so located 
and wooded as to be specially attractive to birds, 
succeeded last spring in inducing chickadees to 
breed in boxes put up for them. The birds were 
first allured to the house by food distributed 
about the windows, and when they had become 
so tame that they would enter the open window 
a nesting-box was. placed on the sill. Here the 
birds reared their young. With the assistance 
of a family of bluebirds reared in a box near by, 
they paid their rent by clearing several apple-trees 
of insects. 

Previous to this Mr. Forbush had wooed the 
winter birds by scattering chaff and hay-seed 
along the garden paths, and attaching meat bones, 
pieces of suet and sunflower seeds about the trees, 
out of the reach of cats and dogs. ‘These attracted 
a large colony that remained about the premises 
all winter, removing noxious insects and their 
eggs from the trees and gathering weed seeds 
from the garden. 

In the spring bird boxes were put up on the 
trees, and nesting material, such as hair, straw 
and feathers, was put out. The early spring 
birds were attracted by these preparations for 
their comfort; but so, too, were the English 
sparrows, mice and squirrels, which had to be 
fought off before the bluebirds and others could 
be successfully housed. Some of the practical 











down in a paragraph : 

A dozen pairs of robins kept watch on the 
garden during the spring and early summer, 
following plow and cultivator, and searching out 
or digging up the white grubs, cutworms and 
| wireworms. The chipping sparrows attacked 
| the beet worms, the caterpillars and eggs of the 
| parsnip butterfly and the pea lice. The song- 
| sparrows devoted much time to the cabbages, or 
| rather to the aphids and worms on them. The 
redstart and the vireos were useful in destroying 
caterpillars on fruit- and shade-trees. The catbird 
was not an unmixed blessing, for he was fond 
of strawberries as well as caterpillars. 

But probably nobody needs such demonstration 
that our feathered friends pay for all the protec- 
tion they receive. Speaking of their enemies, 
Mr. Forbush accounts vagrant eats the worst, 
and English sparrows the next most deadly ; 
“ounners and boys” rank third and fourth. 
Crows, jays and hawks, squirrels, blacksnakes, 
foxes, skunks, weasels and other small mammals 
are likewise to be reckoned with. 


eS of thus cherishing the birds may be set 
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HELP AT A CRITICAL MOMENT. 


story of Chief Justice John Marshall, of the 
United States Supreme Court, told in Vir- 
ginia, where he lived, runs, according to the 
Richmond Whig, that on one oecasion he was 
driving in his gig, and found that the tire on one 
of his wheels was loose. He did not know much 
about common affairs, for he had not lived with 
the common affairs of life; but he did know that 
water would tighten a tire on a wheel. 

When he came to a little creek he drove into it. 
This wet one section of the wheel. Mr. Marshall 
then drove out and backed his horse. The same 
part of the wheel went into the water again. 
Again he pulled back, and kept seesawing back- 
ward and forward, all the time getting the same 
part of the wheel wet. 

While the judge was bothering himself about 
how to get the wheel wet all over, a negro came 
along, and seeing the situation, told the judge to 
drive into the water again. He did so, and the 
negro took hold of a spoke of the wheel, and 
turning it, soon had it wet all round. Judge 
Marshall said : 

“Well, I never thought of that!’ 

The negro smilingly replied, “Well, some men 
just nat’ly have more sense than others, any- 
how.” 
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AN EQUINE PORTRAIT. 


A few words often present a more vivid picture 

than a long and detailed description. 

**Seen Ezry’s new hoss?’’ asked one citizen 
of Milltown of another. 

**T have,’’ was the reply. 

**Well, what does he look like ?’’ asked the 
impatient questioner. 

‘“*He looks,’’ said the other man, slowly, ‘‘as 
if Ezry had taken him for an old debt.’’ 








When in search of health 
Come Here and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will a; . Through Pullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet ires- 
STEU BEN SANITARIU M, Hornellsville, N.Y. 


MAP OF THE WORLD 
Issued by the Chicago é Northwestern Ry. 
A beautiful Map, valuable for reference, printed 

on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on rollers, 
edges bound in cloth, showing our new island 
possessions, the Trans-Siberian Railway, the 
new Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines and other 
new features in the far East, correct to date. 
Sent on receipt of 50 cents by W. B. Kniskern, 
Pass. Traffic Manager, 22 5th Ave., Chicago, Il. 


DO NOT DOSE THE STOMACH. 


Cure Catarrh by Nature’s Own Method 
—Every Breath of Hyomei Brings Relief. 











Nearly every one who has catarrh 
knows how foolish it is to try and cure 
it by drugging the stomach. Temporary 
relief may be given, a cure seldom comes. 

Until recently your physician would 
have said the only way to cure catarrh 
would be to have a change of climate; 
but now with Hyomei you can carry a 


and by breathing it a few minutes four 
times a day soon cure yourself. 

The complete outfit of Hyomei costs 
but $1.00, and consists of an inhaler that 
can be carried in the vest pocket, a medi- 
cine-dropper and a bottle of Hyomei. 
The inhaler lasts a lifetime, and there is 
enough Hyomei for more than a month’s 
treatment of catarrh. If one bottle does 


be obtained for 50 cents. It is the most 
economical of all remedies advertised for 
the cure of catarrh, and is the only one 
that follows nature in her method of treat- 
ing diseases of the respiratory organs. 
Those who are subject to catarrh or 
catarrhal colds will do themselves an 
injustice if they do not purchase a Hyo- 
mei outfit at once, so as to be prepared 
for the sudden changes of the spring. 
THE R,. T. BOOTH COMPANY, Ithaca, N. Y. 





not cure, an extra bottle of Hyomei can | 
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A loud, clear whistle that 








makes heaps of fun for 
children and grown-ups, 
THE 


Whistling Top 


makes an interesting novelty for 

contest parties. No trouble to spin 

it. Polished finish, indestructible. 
15 cents by mail, post-paid. 

KINSEY BURT CO., Sire, New York cy, 

es Street, New York City. 

Correspondence with panne nt f solicited. 
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PLATING OUTFIT $2 


Batteries and harmless 
chemicals, wit ull in- ff 
structions, sothat youcan ff 
do your own plating at ff 
home, sent you by mail. 

Gold Pla’ 
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MY SITUATION 


With The Franklin Process Engraving Co. was obtained 
for me by Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand.-MAUDE L. DODGE, Haverhill. Write to 
Burdett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 
Ye aap of strong men and women of to- 
day are li¢ing testimonials of the value of 


Ridge’s Food 


Years ago in infancy it nourished them. 
Gave them a good start. Saved their lives 
where everything else failed. It is saving 
lives in the same way to-day. ‘Try it for 
your baby. You can trust it fully. Depend 
upon it to supply im proper proportion 
every element that baby’s rapidly develop- 
ing system needs. 

Sold Everywhere. 
Send for Booklet and FREE SAMPLE, 
WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 
































Soltaire 








prints, is a distinct addition to the literature of 


as well as his own free flights of imagination. 
“The title hero, Soltaire, a hermit of the 1 


Man of the Sea. The situations in the story 


character is distinetly idyllic, for its pages are 


“The volume itself isa gem of book-maki 
tographs and carefully drawn illustrations, and 


Granite State Monthly. 


A Romance of the Great Willey Slide and The White Mountains, 
By GEORGE FRANKLYN WILLEY. 


The Boston Herald says: 
“ The new'story, ‘ Soltaire,’ of which we have seen so much recent mention in the public 


“Tt is a romance: founded upon the tragic ‘ Willey slide’ in the White Mountains, a 
dreadful incident in the pioneer life of New England, when an entire family was eliminated 
by a landslide from the mountains. In speculating about the fate of the unfortunate moun- 
tain-dwellers, the author has mingled in a fascinating manner the traditions of the region, 


Daniel Boone, but is a more literary type, being of a mysterious nature, like the fabled Old 


” swift and free rush of the avalanche that inspired them. 
“ While the story is replete with. various beauties, it is especially welcome at this period 
of realism for its bold departure from the realistic tendency of contemporary fiction. 


scenery, in which the mountains themselves have been recast into a fairy-land. 

“ A more extravagantly woven plot has not been spun in many a moon, yet so simply 
and directly is the narrative told that the reader accepts it all for the truth, and simply 
observes to himself that truth is stranger than fiction. 

“ The direct, straightforward style of the author is charming. 
author is a business man, too earnest with his material to be hampered by literary finesse. 


“** Soltaire,’ by George Franklyn Willey, and published by the New Hampshire Pub- 
lishing Corporation, will probably be one of the literary hits of the year.” 


“There is not an objectionable word or situation in the entire story of ‘ Soltaire.’” — 


A Book for Every One to Read. 


New England. 


nountains, reminds one of Davy Crockett and 


are highly melodramatic, and move with the 


Its 
fresh with the pure atmosphere of mountain 


It reminds one that the 


ng, being tastefully arranged with actual pho- 
bound with a pleasing lithographic cover. 
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on receipt of Price, $1.25. 
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health-giving climate in your vest pocket, | 
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“SYZYGY” 


An astronomical term referring 
to one of the pair of opposite 
points of an orbit, when the 





“Seat BranD” 
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Cans (air tight). 
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moving body is in conjunction 
with the sun. 


There is no bet- 
er movable point on the break- 


fast table than a pot filled with one of the 
famous brands of 


Cse8Sebms 


more to add to a good meal thananythingelse. A cup of coffee 


made from any of these brands 
has as much influence on our 
every-day life, as 
does the earth, sun 
and moon in con- 
junction have upon 
tide and weather. 
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A Welsh Rabbit 


(or Rarebit) needs three things to make it a success— good 


> Colonial Spirits 


flame, 
anything be more ideal for chafing-dish use? 


ages only, and if your dea 


to keep it in steck, drop us a line and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


you will give us the name of your dealer. 


eese, a good digestion, and 
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It is sweet-smelling, con- 
to the lust drop with a hot, smokeless 
and costs less than grain alcohol. Could 
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wrought-iron railing around it, 
Thomas ?’’ 

Mrs. Dorr glanced up from the paper on 
her lap at her husband, sitting beside her 
in the railway car. There was a question- 
ing smile on her small, rosy old face. 

‘‘Why, mother, we’ll try to, if you want it,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘But we must go slow with other 
expenses. ’’ 

He had a cheerful, rich-toned voice, which 
age had mellowed, as it had his whole nature. 
He leaned toward his wife with gentle at- 
tention. 

**I’d be willing to travel second-class all the 
way home to save the money,’’ she said. 

He patted her on the shoulder indulgently, 
as one would a child, to the great satisfaction of 
a little girl in the seat just behind. She was a 
bright-faced, golden-haired child about eight 
years old, dressed in light-blue cashmere 
trimmed with white lace. The lace 
was soiled and tawdry, and the frock 
scarcely covered her knees. Below 
it were a pair of pink stockings and 
some shabby little bronze shoes. A 
dingy, gray velvet cloak and a large 
whitish hat in the rack overhead 
completed her fanciful, squalid cos- 
tume. 

She had large, observant eyes 
which, young as they were, had been 
somewhat trained to appreciate ef- 
fects, and the dainty little old lady 
with the stately old husband suited 
her fancy. 

*“*They’re just like Lord Almont 
and Lady Clarissa,’’ she thought, 
and she recited to herself, with tiny 
dramatic fervor : 

***For four and thirty years, 
m’lord, we’ve been as one, meeting 
with a single heart life’s griefs and 
joys—’ I wish they’d talk to me a 
little!’’ she broke off, pensively. 

The paper Mrs. Dorr held was a 
pen-and-ink sketch of a winged figure 
lightly poised on top of a round ped- 
estal. It represented a flying angel 
with fluttering drapery, and one arm 
pointed upward. 

The paper was yellow and had 
thumb-marks round the edges. Mrs. 
Dorr had handled it daily for twenty 
years —ever since she had received 
this design for a memorial stone to 
her little dead daughter. The Dorrs 
were on their way now with intent to 
have the marble cut and raised over 
Nettie’s grave in San Francisco, 
where she had died. 

Mrs. Dorr’s desire to erect this 
memorial to her child had been balked 
by lack of money for many years. 
The statue was elaborate and expen- 
sive, and Mr. Dorr’s income was small. They 
had to economize strictly to save at all. But 
Mrs. Dorr had done this with a method that had 
finally accomplished her purpose. 

The idea of the memorial was her own, and, 
once conceived, its fulfilment seemed an almost 
sacred obligation due to Nettie. She wore her 
old clothes into positive shabbiness. She man- 
aged the household funds and dispensed with 
luxuries of every sort. 

Finally the value of Mr. Dorr’s paid-up 
insurance policy had been drawn, and the greater 
part of this, with her savings, made up the 
necessary sum. 

Mr. Dorr patiently agreed to all his wife’s 
plans, the matter seemed so near her heart. 
But sometimes he felt that a less pretentious 
monument might be more consistent with their 
means. He was naturally liberal, and he felt 
the cross of never having anything to give away. 
But he did not hurt his wife by suggesting this, 
Often he wondered how she would occupy hér 
mind when the all-absorbing object was acogm- 
plished. / 

He was thinking about that as he watched 
his wife studying the familiar angel pigture in 
the train. Suddenly a light touch was laid on 
his arm. 

“If you please, sir, can you do tricks?” a 
clear, childish voice asked in his ear. 

“‘Eh ?” he said, turning abruptly. 

The little girl in the seat behind was standing 
at his shdulder. There was a friendly and 
rather wistful smile on her face. 

“Do you do tricks ?”’ she’ repeated, perking 
her pretty, fluffy, yellow head sidewise, like a 
canary. 

Mr. Dorr’s large face beamed broadly. 
| look like a trained monkey ?”’ he asked. 

The child laughed lightly and explained: ‘I 
mean tricks with paper and toothpicks and 
things. Because I can, and if you’ll give me 


q DON’T suppose we could afford a 


*Do 
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NETTIE’S 
BY FRANCE 


six matches and five more I’ll show 
you how they’ll make—how many ?”’ 
**Eleven ?’” 
**Nine!”’ she cried merrily, clapping her hands. 

Mr. Dorr gave her some matches from his 
pocket. She knelt on the floor and deftly 
arranged them upon the seat so as to form the 
letters NINE. Then she smiled brightly up at 
the two pairs of eyes twinkling in amusement 
down over the back of the seat at her. 

‘*Mr. Blaney taught me that,’’ she remarked. 
**He could do tricks with anything. Why, I 
b’lieve he’d make one out of a ham sandwich !’’ 

**Who is Mr. Blaney, my dear ?’’ asked Mrs. 
| Dorr. 
| ‘Oh, he’s leading gentleman—of our company, 





**DO I LOOK LIKE A 


MEMORIAL 
S McELRATH 


kindly, ‘‘and you are going out to 
North Dakota to Mrs. Stupson?’’ 


ing out her little chest. 
“I’m going to be a farm-hand, and I’m very 


and a cow painted, eating right among them, 


that Minnie Grant came out of, holding my 





such a beautiful song about a dairying-maid, 
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TRAINED MONKEY ?”’ 
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glad, because I never saw a farm, but there | 
was a farm scene in ‘Rushlights,’ and it was so | favorite subject. 
pretty, with lots of trees and grass and flowers, | inquiry. 
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a little soul like that—if I had the means,’’ 
he said, after a pause. 

Mrs. Dorr sighed. She wished she were 
rich, so that she might help such cases. 
The dainty little actress did not look as if 
she would succeed as a farm-hand. 

**But we’re old people,’’ Mr. Dorr went 


‘She takes girls from the society and teaches | on, ‘‘with only our home and enough to bury us 
them to work, and they sent me because I’m | to call our own.’’ 
so big—and I’m strong,’’ said Myrtle, throw- | 


” 


**Except the memorial money,’’ added his 


| wife. 


**Yes ?”’ he said, quickly. 
The old lady had begun to muse on her 
She did not notice his tone of 


*‘T neyer shall cease to be grateful that we 


and the cunningest house near the right wing | can make a memorial to our Nettie’s happy 


life,’ she said. ‘‘It is worth any personal 


hand and carrying some butter, and a brook on | sacrifice.’’ 
| the left where she went to wash it, and she sang | 


Myrtle was successful in amusing the baby. 
When it fell asleep she returned to the Dorrs. 
She talked to them all the afternoon. 
They did not refer to Mrs. Stupson, 
and her other homes seemed to have 
been happy ones. She was very 
bright and cheerful, and had a great 
many stories to tell of her theatrical 
friends and the charity people. She 
seemed to love them all. 

She had seen any number of inter- 
esting things since she left New York, 
three days before. She had gone 
away in charge of the train conductor, 
who transferred her to his successor 
when he left the train, and he to his 
successor ; and so she had been shifted 
from one conductor to the next, until 
she was put on the Northern Pacific 
train. 

At six o’clock the Pullman porter 
came into the day car to carry the 
Dorrs’ luggage back to the sleeper, 
where they had engaged berths for 
the night. 

Myrtle slept on the seat where she 
was. The conductor would bring her 
a pillow, she said. She showed her 
new friends how she could be com- 
fortable by doubling her knees a very 
little. Then she kissed them both 
good-by. She should not see them 
again, as the train reached Wellstown, 
where she was to get off, at five the 
next morning. 

**I do hope the Stupson woman will 
appreciate the child,’’ Mrs. Dorr said 
during theevening. ‘‘Every one she’s 
been with so far evidently has been 
good to her.’’ 

Thomas Dorr faced about to his 
wife with impressive earnestness. 
They had been sitting silently think- 
ing for the past hour. 

**Mother, it’s her own sweet nature 
that’s good to her. She’s got good 


you know, Watermann’s Stars,’’? the child |— that’s what she was in the play,—and we|eyes. They see what’s best in everybody, and 


explained, and the old lady’s face expressed 
mild disapproval. 

**Are you a theater child ?”’ she asked. 

The little thing nodded; then recollecting 
herself, she shook her head. 

**Well, I’m not any more because Watermann’s 
Stars went broke.’’ 

**Where are your papa and mamma ?”’ 

‘Died. Years before I was born. 
remember at all.’’ 

‘Peary me!’’ said Mrs. Dorr, compassion- 
ately. ‘‘Who takes care of you ?”’ 

‘‘Why, ’most everybody!’’ The child gave a 
little laugh with a vague suggestion of sorrow 
in it. But she went on brightly, telling off her 
various protectors with her fingers : 

‘First, the ’sylum people; then Minnie 
Grant ’dopted me out so I could play ‘The 
‘Child’ in ‘Rushlights’ ; then she went starring, 
and the Blaneys took me; then, when we 
broke up, they hadn’t any money, so the society 
took me; and now,’’ she stopped a moment to 
swallow a lump in her throat, ‘‘now it’s going 
to be the woman. That’s all my right hand 
used up. Is’pose I can soon count all my left 
fingers, too!’’ she ended, merrily. 

Mrs. Dorr had ready sympathies. So many 
changes in such a scrap of a life struck her as 
pathetic. Her eyes were moist. 

**Who is the woman ?”’ she asked. 

The little girl lifted her heavy lace collar. 
Beneath it, stitched to her frock, was a small 
square of white muslin bearing the words: 

Myrtle Bender, 
For Mrs. Jane Stupson, 
Wellstown, North Dakota. 

*T’m an express package,’’ she remarked, 
with the little laugh that was so suggestive of 
tears. She had purposely fixed the collar so as 
to hide the label. 

**You’re Myrtle, I suppose,’’ Mrs. Dorr said, 


I don’t 





| both wore the beautifulest dresses! I do love 
| a farm !’? 

Mr. Dorr said ‘‘Humph!’’ very thoughtfully. 

**So you’re glad to go to live with Mrs. Stup- 
son,’’ Mrs. Dorr said. 

‘Well, not exactly glad,’”’ Myrtle replied, 
very slowly. ‘‘You see, I don’t know her. 
But the gentleman at the society told me she 
must be a very nice lady to give a little girl a 
home, and I must be thankful. And I’m not 
going to ery, anyhow!”’ she added, quickly, 
brushing away two big tears. ‘‘I think I’ll go 
ask if I can play with that baby; it’s fretting 
again.”’ 

As she ran down the aisle to a wan-looking 
woman who was making weary attempts to 
quiet a fractious baby, Mr. Dorr looked after 
her. Hisold face was suffused with admiration. 

**There’s a brave little body, mother,’’ he 
said. ‘‘She isn’t going to ery! No, indeed! 
She’s going to forget her own troubles by helping 
some one else with hers.’’ 

Then he shook his head thoughtfully. ‘‘I’m 
afraid she’s going to be disappointed in her 
farm. That part of Dakota has no trees and 
few flowers.’’ 

**Poor little soul!’’ said his wife. ‘‘I wish 
she could see our apple orchard just now.” 

Mr. Dorr smiled at the thought. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
she enjoy that great tree where Nettie’s swing 
was ?”’ 

**T wonder if her theater brook was anything 
like the one at the foot of our garden.’’ 

**It didn’t have live fish in it, and I expect 
she’d like those. Mother!’? The word came 
with such ejaculatory emphasis that Mrs. Dorr 
jumped. 

‘*Well, Thomas ?’’ she inquired. 

A little flush had risen to Thomas Dorr’s 
fine face, but it faded quickly. ‘‘l was just 
thinking how much I’d like to do something for 








they don’t see meannesses.’’ He had lost his 
heart to the little girl. 

*“*The Lord grant she’ll grow up in that 
mind!’’ said the old woman, devoutly. 

‘*‘She will if she’s at all properly treated!’’ 
Mr. Dorr spoke with an energy that was almost 
indignation. 

After a while Mrs. Dorr said, homas, 
fancy our Nettie being buffeted about like this 
baby !’’ 

Mr. Dorr was already thinking something of 
the kind. He sat up very erect, with his hands 
on the silver knob of his cane. He looked 
rather stern. That was his way when any- 
thing troubled him. He was a good man, with 
a heart for all children through the memory of 
his own little one. 

The car made a low noise. A thought of 
his gradually fitted itself to the creaky tune and 
kept repeating itself. He glanced now and 
then at his wife furtively, as if he wanted to 
say something, but did not quite like to. 

Presently, when she took the angel picture 
out of her satchel and began studying it with an 
eye to possible improvements, he gave up the 
effort. Then he went to bed and fell asleep 
with the refrain still in his ears. 

About four o’clock Thomas Dorr was wakened 
with a confused sense of danger. The train 
was going at an alarming speed. He raised the 
shade and looked out. The prairie was covered 
with the dull gray of approaching morning. 
Over in the east, behind a ridge of jutty hills 
lined up against the horizon, the sky was just 
beginning to lighten. 

Meaning to inquire the cause of the unusual 
speed, Mr. Dorr got up and pulled on his 
clothes. He had scarcely accomplished this 
feat when the car gave a fearful lurch, and then 
came to a standstill with a thud. 

There was a babel of screams and frightened 
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questions. Several passengers had been thrown 
from the berths, but no one in the Pullman car 
was seriously injured. The accident had been 
farther forward. The baggage-car and two 
day-coaches were overturned. It was not 
explained just then how it had happened. The 
people who escaped unhurt helped the less 
fortunate ones. The engine pushed on to 
Wellstown, three miles distant, for medical 
assistance. 

Three-quarters of an hour later a number of 
people from town had collected about the 
wreck. Among them was a woman who drove 
in a white-topped buckboard. She was a large, 


vigorous person of about forty, in a brown jeans | 


dress and a white sunbonnet, which made her 
florid, strong-featured face look redder than was 
natural. 

She left her horse a short distance from the 
train and walked with long, determined strides 
over to where some quiet figures were laid out 
in a row on the sage-brush. Sheets had been 
thrown over them, and these the woman raised 
unceremoniously. 

‘**T’m lookin’ for a girl that was to have come 
on this morning’s express,’’ she explained to 
a bystander. ‘‘She’s bound over to me. I 
reckon she come in one of the upset cars, and I 
thought maybe she’d be here. I don’t want her 
if she’s crippled. They’ll have to take her off 
my hands if she is. I said I’d take a stout 
young ’un who’d soon be some help.’’ 

‘*T guess she ain’t here,’’ she said, when she 
had examined all. ‘‘I wonder where she be? 
I guess I’ll ask the conductor,’’ and she went 
off. 

The incident occurred directly outside the 
window of the Dorrs’ berth in the Pullman car. 
The window was open and little Myrtle, whom 
Mr. Dorr had found and brought to his wife, 
was lying beside it, helpless and frightened from 
the accident, but quite conscious, and hearing 
every word the woman spoke. She did not, 
however, realize that she was the subject of the 
remarks. She looked up with a weak 
little smile at the Dorrs, who were 
standing beside her. 

“T’m glad I’m not that girl,’”’ she 
said, and they exchanged troubled 
glances. 

They were waiting for the surgeon 
to come to Myrtle. Mrs. Dorr sat 
down on the side of the berth and 
took the hand of the child, who 
had grown strangely dear to her in 
their few hours’ acquaintance. 

Myrtle closed her eyes. She was 
trying to bé brave. The pain made 
her pale as death. Something in 
the still, white face brought a flood 
of memories surging through Mrs. 
Dorr’s mind, memories of her 
Nettie, and with them came a deep 
and tender realization of the crying 
need of a young nature for real 
mother-loye and understanding. 
She recalled the hard voice of the 
woman outside the window with a 
shudder. Poor little Myrtle was 
going to this! 

**Thomas |’? said Mrs. Dorr, in a 
sort of gasp. 


Then she stopped. An idea had ° 


come which made her heart throb 
terribly. She was trembling. 

While Mrs. Dorr was striving to collect herself 
and speak the surgeon entered the car, followed 
closely by the large woman in the brown jeans 
gown. 

**You’ll have to say fair and square how 
much she’s hurt. I ain’t a-goin’ to raise no 
cripple. An’ the railroad’s got to stand the 
doctors’ bills if I take her at all,’”’ she was 
saying. 

Mrs. Dorr gave a kind of leap down the aisle 
at her. ‘‘Be still, you heartless thing!’’ she 
said, sternly. 

The woman was twice the size of the old 
lady, but she was quite frightened by the sudden 
attack. She stopped in the middle of the car. 

‘Stay there until I speak to my husband!’’ 
commanded Mrs. Dorr. She never had felt so 
imperative before in her life. Mrs. Dorr drew 
her husband aside from Myrtle. 

‘*Thomas,’’ she said, tremulously, ‘“Thomas, 
dear, I’ve been thinking—I wonder what you’ll 
say, my dear. I’ve been thinking, Thomas, 
maybe instead of expending our money to build 
the memorial we might —’’ She stopped and 
lifted her eyes anxiously to his. 

‘‘We might use it to keep and educate this 
little girl,’’ he finished for her. ‘There was a 
glow on his face. He stooped and kissed his 
little, elderly wife very tenderly. 

They went over to Mrs. Stupson. When the 
doctor had concluded his examination of Myrtle, 
they called him to them. 

‘**The little girl’s collar-bone and right arm 
and left ankle are broken,’’ he said. ‘‘She’ll 
come out all right in time, but she’ll probably 
be laid up for several months. ”’ 

He made the report to Mrs. Stupson. She 
looked atthe Dorrs. ‘‘I ain’t sorry to let her off 
my hands. I never set eyes on the child,’’ she 
remarked. is aa 

One evening about two years later Thomas 
Dorr and his wife sat together on the front 
porch of their house in Thrifton, Minnesota. 
They were almost completely walled in by 
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honeysuckle and climbing roses, for the month 
was fragrant June. 

The old people sat in the entrance, and the 
vines made an oval frame round their heads. 
The full moon shining through the great trees in 
front of the house cast a soft light on their faces. 
Both wore an intent look. 

They had been listening for some minutes to 
a child’s voice singing in the room directly 
above them. The window was open, and the 
sound of Myrtle’s voice came out with happy 








little trills as she prepared for bed. The chair 
she had lately vacated was drawn close to Mrs. 
Dorr’s. 

Mr. Dorr slipped his hand into his wife’s. 

*“Mother,’””? he said, ‘Show happy she is! 
How happy she has made us! What a blessing 
that she is so perfectly well! I’m sure she will 
be a noble woman. And the building of a 
beautiful life for the sake of our Nettie is a 
much more precious memorial than anything 
we could possibly have made of marble. ”’ 
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HE sheep-killing in Woodbridge had been 
going on for eighteen months. If I 
remember right, Judson Smith’s flock of 
long-wool Southdowns was the first one attacked. 
Larry Smith, early one July morning, found 
them scattered for two miles along the wood 
road, bleating piteously. Of the eighty-six 
sheep, fifteen were missing. Three torn and 
mangled bodies were found in the upland pas- 
ture, but a round dozen had disappeared entirely. 
People generally concluded that they had been 
pursued into the Trembling Slough by dogs, 
and had sunk in that seemingly bottomless 
quagmire. ; 
One after another all the flocks in the neigh- 

| borhood were similarly attacked, usually from 
a fortnight to a month apart. A number of 
sheep were always missing, and finally the 
town board, suspecting fraud, refused to pay 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


I SAW THE ACCIDENT AND RAN OUT TO HELP 


THE MAN. 


produced in evidence. 


was among the last to be molested. 
other sheep-owners, we early took every possible 
precaution to protect our woolly charges, 
bringing them in from the pasture every night, 
and building a tight board fence seven feet 
high about their yard. 

One night in December I drove the sheep 
home as usual, for, the season being exception- 


meadows every warm afternoon for more than a 
week. Later I was blamed for not having put 
up the bars, but even then I felt sure I had 
not been so negligent, and subsequent events 
completely cleared me. 

About two o’clock the following morning we 
were awakened by a tremendous uproar outside, 


Munson, and I could dress, we rushed to the 
door. 

A dozen or more of the frightened sheep were 
huddled in the entry beneath the front porch, 
where they had forced themselves. One of 
these sheep had been cruelly bitten, although it 
afterward recovered. 

Up and down the road others were racing and 
bleating, and the flock were so scattered that 
we did not get them together again till the 
following noon. Only three were left in the 
yard, two of which were dead and the other 
dying. 

The kennel of our dog, Terror, half-mastiff, 
half-collie, was at the end of the house. Until 
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for the slaughtered sheep unless their pelts were | out of the way, Willie,’’ mother said, with 


Our flock of one hundred and twenty merinos | serious killing, Snyder probably will come 
Like most | armed with a search-warrant.’’ 


| 


ally open, we had let them out in the creek | 


kept him chained up after nightfall. We now 
found the chain broken and the dog missing. 

He came back at daylight, covered with blood 
and apparently in great pain, but a careful 
search failed to find any serious wounds on his 
body. We believed he had attacked and pur- 
sued the sheep-killing dogs until driven back by 
them, but many contended that he had broken 
loose and led in the slaughter of the sheep, if 
he had not been alone in it. They demanded 
that the dog be killed, and, upon our failing to 
comply, they procured an order for his execution 
from a local justice of the peace. 

Hearing of this order: in advance, I did what 
might have proved to be a very foolish and 
troublesome thing. I took Terror to a disused 
cellar under our old grain barn, and hid him 
there. Even father and mother did not know 
where he was, although no doubt they suspected 











that I knew. But | 
when the constable 
who brought the order 
warned father that he 
might get into serious 
trouble, father asked 
me no questions, and 
so the officer had to 
go away without 
shooting our old pet. 
“I’m afraid that, 
sooner or later, he 
will have to be put 


tears in her eyes. ‘‘If there should be another 


I wandered about, feeling very miserable 
and pondering deeply on the injustice of human 
law. Our losses from the killing had been 
considerable, seven sheep having been wounded, 
five killed, and eight apparently chased into 
Biack Creek and washed down-stream by its 
swollen current. ° 

At least that was what people said; and al 
one could deny that they were missing, for | 
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horse li’]’ min’t’ ’n’ me’ll right um up here. 
Yo’ stay dere; hol’ um tight!’’ 

**Sha’n’t I help you, Mr. Brevoir ?’’ I asked. 
**T think the team will keep quiet now.’’ 

**Non—no, no!’’ he shouted back over his 
shoulder, with unnecessary vehemence, it 
seemed to me. ‘‘Me ver’ ’fraid dey staht 
sudden lahk—upset ’gain. Yo’ stay dere, 
righ’ dere, please.’’ 

All this time he was tugging frantically at 
the overturned sleigh, which had been half- 
emptied of its load. Without warning it 
righted so suddenly that a portion of the bark 
was thrown out on the other side, and with it a 
bundle of fresh skins, tightly rolled, but not so 
tightly that I failed to see what resembled wool 
protruding from the end. 

Likea flash, a suspicion, until then undreamed 


‘of, came to me, which was further increased 


almost to a certainty by the fact that Louis ran 


| swiftly round the rear of the sleigh, seized the 
| bundle, and threw it back upon the load with a 


huge piece of bark on top. 

Leaving the horses’ heads, I went back, despite 
his protestations, and helped him finish loading. 
Then I saw that the tan-bark did not rest upon 
the bottom of the sleigh-box, but upon 4 thick 
canvas which covered something beneath—fresh 
mutton, I was sure. 

Louis was a middle-aged French-Canadian, 
who had lived in the old Washburne slashing 
for a few years. He had no intimates, and was 
ignorant and unprogressive, but was very polite, 
and appeared to be inoffensive and industrious. 
He supported his large family by burning char- 
coal in summer, and by cutting tan-bark and 
fire-wood at other seasons. 

He had a savage wolfhound named Borla- 
parte, which had been under suspicion as one of 
the sheep-killers, but when the whole family 
came forward and swore that the dog was locked 
in their stable every night, the proceedings had 
been dropped. 

As soon as Louis had gone, I hurried to father 
and told him all I had seen and sus- 
pected. He whistled loudly, and then 
began to harness Bessie, our fast road 
mare, to a cutter. 

“Get in here with me,’’ he said. 
**We’ll drive by the back road to 
Greenville and head the rascal off.’’ 

Our cold drive of twelve miles came 
to nothing. Louis did not appear at 
Greenville, and careful inquiries showed 
that neither the tanners nor the butchers 
of that village ‘had ever seen him. 
Coming back, we found where he had 
turned off to the eastward, and at once 
decided that his destination must be 
either Auburn or Syracuse, cities 
where it would be difficult to identify 
his plunder once it was disposed of— 
which would be before we could possi- 
bly overtake him. So, very reluctantly, 
we gave up the chase for the time being. 

‘*We’ll have to wait until this snow 
melts or crusts over,’’ father said. 
*“Now I come to think of it, there 
never has been a killing when the 
snow was soft and would readily carry 

atrack. All but one have been when the ground 
was nearly or quite bare. That one was at 

Seymour’s, last winter. Don’t you remember, 

Will, that then the crust was so thick and 

strong that even the hoofs of the sheep made no 

impression that could be followed ?’’ 

It was as father said. By his advice we took 
our neighbor, Eben Sweet, into our confidence, 
and waited as patiently as we could. The 
secret of my anxiéty was a fear that the search- 
warrant might be served at any moment, 
followed by the execution of Terror. ‘ 

Nothing happened to further our enterprise 
in any way until New-year’s day, when a 
drizzling rain set in and was succeeded by zero 
weather. The night of the second of January 
was lighted by a brilliant moon till half past 
eleven o’clock. At midnight father called me, 
and in the kitchen I found Mr. Sweet and his 
sons, Isaac and John, both older than myself. 

After each had hastily swallowed a cupful of 
hot coffee father said, ‘‘Will, if you happen to 
know where Terror is you might bring him out. 
It’s possible he may be useful to us before 
morning.’’ 

I got the dog, and we set off across lots on foot, 


| father had had the original one hundred and | the crust crunching beneath our rubber boots, 


twenty counted, and the total certified to by 


| disinterested parties during the preceding fall. | 
| Despite that fact, however, it was not believed | 


| therefore probably would be a complete loss. 
and as soon as father, the hired man, Eph | 





the town board would pay for the eight, which 


The ground had been nearly bare until Christ- | 
mas eve, the second day after Constable | 
Snyder’s visit, when a snow-storm began that | 
lasted three days. The roads were not yet! 
fully cleared when ‘‘French Louis’ Brevoir | 
appeared with a heavy load of hemlock tan-bark | 
which he was drawing, he said, to the neigh- | 
boring town of Greenville. - Arriving at our big | 
drift, his long sleigh was suddenly turned 
bottom upward, and he was thrown to one side 
and buried for a moment in the soft snow. 


I saw the accident and ran out to help the | 


but leaving hardly a trace behind. We were 
headed for Louis’ log cabin in the slashing, 
for both father and Mr. Sweet felt sure he 
would choose the moonless part of the present 


night for a killing, and they hoped to catch him 


in the act. It was so dark we could hardly see 
one another, although only a few feet apart. 
Clouds had begun to gather before the’ moon 
went down. 

The Washburne tract was in a lonely place, 
about two miles, as the crow flies, from our 
home. Upon drawing near, we were gratified 
to see a lantern glimmer as it was carried from 
the cabin to the stable. We waited behind a 
clump of fir-trees, and presently a one-horse 
sleigh was driven past us. 

In it, apparently, were three men: Louis 


man, for his frightened horses were floundering | and his grown son, Pierre, we felt assured, but 


about and likely to injure themselves. Running | who the other was we could not guess. 


It was 


to their heads, I quieted them; but to my sur- now two o’clock, and they drove so briskly that 
prise Louis did not assist me, hurrying instead | we had difficulty in keeping them in view. 


| the killing began he had been free to come and with all possible speed to right his load. 


| go as he saw fit, but for several months we had 


**T’anks, t’anks!’’ he said. 


**Yo’ hol’ um | 


Fortunately the road followed a ridge, where 
they were silhouetted against the sky, while in 




















ing them we could follow a valley, which 











vehicle. All this time we had watched them 


and grandfathers of the boys of to-day fished for | 
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not only afforded concealment, but greatly 
shortened the distance to the four corners. 

At the corner they turned toward our farm, 
which they passed; but now they drove more 
slowly and cautiously. In a moment, to our 
surprise and to Mr. Sweet’s anger, we saw 
plainly that his farm was their destination. A 
half-dozen rods back from the barn they left 
their sleigh in the road, tying the horse to the 
overhanging limb of a huge maple. The men 
alighted and went cautiously ahead on foot, 
when we saw there were but two—their com- 
panion, which had sat bolt upright between 
them, being the wolfhound. 

I had led Terror until now at the end of a cord ; 
but father, fearing he might bark, grasped his 
nose with his hand, while we crept forward 
behind a stone wall until close beside the gate 
leading into the Sweet sheepfold. 

The elder Frenchman opened this gate, but to 
our surprise, immediately closed it behind his 
son and himself. Going softly among the 
sheep, the two men seized one animal after 
another and bound their legs, doing their work 
so swiftly and skilfully that the astonished 
creatures made no particular outery or disturb- 


ance, 
Seven of the fattest sheep having been secured, 





Pierre went back and silently led the horse to 


the gate, where the sleigh was turned round. | 
The bound sheep were then loaded into the | 


intently, being directly opposite, and not ten 
feet from the sleigh. 

*‘Sweet,’’ father whispered, ‘‘you and your 
boys seize the horse by the head and down 
Pierre. Louis is about to set his dog on the 
flock, but Terror will attend to the beast while 
Will and I overpower the old man. Ready— 
now !’’ 

The gate had been set wide open and the 
sleigh carefully headed for home. Old Louis 
made a gesture to the dog, which sprang 
like a tiger toward the helpless flock ; but at the 
same instant father released Terror, and our | 
combined attack was so sudden and unexpected | 
that we met with no resistance worth mention- 
ing. True, the dogs fought savagely, but only 
for an instant, when a blow from a club ended 
Bonaparte’s evil career. 

In the gray dawn we turned our prisoners 
over to Snyder, the constable, and told our story. | 
With an apologetic, shamefaced smile, he in| 
turn showed us the search-warrant I had so} 
much dreaded. Now it was innocuous, and was 
never served. Nor has Woodbridge ever since | 
had more than an occasional and easily explained | 
ease of sheep-killing. 

French Louis’ bank-book showed how profit- | 
able his cunning scheme had been for a time, | 
but after the circuit judge had spoken a few | 
words to him, I doubt if he thought it such a| 
good venture. 











By the Hon. W. R. Merriam, Director of the Census. 


T the Twelfth Census of 
the United States there 
were reported five mil- 
lion seven hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand six hundred and 
fifty-seven farms, with a total 
area of eight hundred and 
forty-one million two hundred 
and one thousand five hundred 
and forty-six acres, of which 
about half was actually under 
cultivation. The average size 
of each farm was one hundred 
and forty-seven acres. 

The farmers are so numer- 
ous, and the area they culti- 
vate is already so great, that 
at first glance the outlook for 
the boy on the farm appears to be discouraging. 
As a matter of fact, however, this conclusion 
is not justified by census returns. I am per- 
suaded that there never was a better time for the 
boy to begin than now. In fact, I envy the 
boys of to-day, for there are more and better 
opportunities than when I was young. 

But opportunities are like trout—they are shy, 
and easily ‘‘fished out.’? The boy of the present 
day who fishes where his father did will very 
likely catch nothing; the fish he is seeking are 
not in the same old pool. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the young republic of the United States was an 
agricultural community. New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston were so small that when judged 
by our present standards of urban population 
they seem hardly worthy to have been called 
cities. The Americans of that period were 
pioneers, engrossed in opening new country; 
men were farmers as a matter of course, and 
the outlet for youthful fire and ambition came, 
not in change of vocation, but in change of scene 
to localities where nature was wilder and more 
obstacles were to be overcome. 

But as the country became more and more 
settled, the restless boys in the older communi- 
ties could not find close at hand outlets for their 
activity. Many became discontented and drifted 
to the towns, to participate in the development 
of the infant manufactures of the nation ; indeed, 
it would be no exaggeration to say that all the 
pioneers in American manufacturing came from 
the farm. 

With recruits of this sturdy and self-reliant 


sort, the manufacturing industry advanced with | tory 


giant strides, especially in the period following 
the Civil War. The growth of both agriculture 
and manufactures can be clearly understood 
from the diagram here shown, which compares 
these two great activities. It should be under- 
stood, however, that for several reasons such 
comparison can be only approximate. 

In 1900 the value of the products of agriculture 
Was not quite four times as great as it was 
'n 1850, but the gross value of manufactured 
products, including duplications, had grown to 
the stupendous total of thirteen billion thirty- 
line million two hundred and seventy-nine thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-six dollars, nearly 
thirteen times the amount reported fifty years 
before. Thus it is clear that during the half- 
century specified the energy of the nation was 
turned incréasingly toward manufactures. 

Che industrial expansion of the last few years 
lias given to many men opportunities to acquire 
large sums of money. But the very magnitude 
of the total value of manufactured products 
means that the day is past when manufacturing 
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was a matter of small capital | 
and ready opportunity, in 
which Yankee ingenuity and | 
the honesty and energy of the 
individual counted most of all. 

The field is now all occupied. 
This is an age of combinations. 
Vast amounts of capital are 
massed in producing the finest 
goods at lowest cost. Fierce | 
competition is the price of suc- | 
cess, and the industrial world 
is a battle-ground on which 
contend keen-witted captains | 
controlling gigantic resources. | 
It is clear, therefore, that the 
outlook for the ambitious boy 
on the farm has changed again, 
and that he must confront new conditions, as 
his father did before him. 

While the remarkable increase in manufactures 
was in progress, the expansion of the farm area 
had been going on vigorously. The outlet 
through the settlement of new country, which 
had been available at the beginning of the 
century, was still open to the boys in younger 
communities ; and migrating farmers, reénforced 
by thousands of ambitious immigrants, first in 
the Middle West, and then in the Far West and 
Northwest, converted wilderness into ranch 
and farm and orchard. For half a century this 
progress was reflected in the census returns, 
showing the tide of population flowing steadily 
westward. 


As Shown by the Last Census. 


HE census of 1900, however, shows that a 

change has tuken place; the movement all 
one way has become less marked, and there are 
eddies in different directions, indicating that the | 
farmer no longer takes it for granted that no 
matter where he lives he must necessarily ‘‘go 
West’? if he would 
change; he is now be- 
ginning to debate the 
question of where he 
should go. This is cor- 
roborated by the fact, 
clearly shown by the 
census, that native 
Americans are steadily 
becoming less migra- 








These two great {850 Be 
changes have been in 
progress since the days when our fathers were 
fishing for opportunities; one has resulted in 
the vast aggregations of capital in manufacturing 
pursuits, the other in the appropriation of the 
best lands of the West. 

From the first of these changes, the conclusion 
seems justified that the boy who leaves the farm 
for the city must now fulfil requirements much 
more exacting than those demanded of his father. 
Although the prizes are more numerous and 
valuable, nevertheless in the crush of great 
population and pressure of competition the 
chance of success of the individual has probably 
decreased ; and it is an open question whether 
the country-bred boy has, at the start, as good a 
chance as the lad bred in the city. 

From the second of these changes it appears 
that migration from one locality to another is 
not now generally regarded as a wise step for 
the ambitious farmer. Yet the city and the 
new West were the two pools in which the fathers 





| for its own use, buying to a limited extent from 
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opportunities. 

In what pools or rapids do the fish you are 
seeking lie now? If the most desirable lands in 
the Far West, from which twenty years ago a 
man had wide range of choice, and thus almost 
a certainty of success, are pretty well occupied ; 
if so many are now engaged in manufacturing 
that it requires an army of farmers, preferably 
near at hand, to produce the foodstuffs for 
them—does not that suggest that the opportunity 
you are looking for may be right at hand, and 
that there are in the home farm possibilities 
worth thinking about ? 


The Market for Produce. 





HE census of 1820 reported the number of 

persons engaged in agriculture, commerce and | 
manufactures. Of the total number so reported, 
about five-sixths were engaged in agriculture, 
the other two classes—evidently buyers from the | 
farmers—making up the remainder. In 1900) 
these buyer classes had grown to more than half 
the total of the three classes mentioned. Here 
is clear proof of the increased domestic market 
for farm produce. 

This comparison is about the only one that is 
possible so far back as 1820. Beginning with 
1870, however, occupation statistics have been | 
compiled in detail, and they show that for every | 
one thousand persons over ten years of age | 
engaged in agriculture in 1870, there were one 
thousand one hundred and twelve persons 
engaged in other gainful pursuits, while for 
every one thousand engaged in agriculture in 
1900, one thousand eight hundred and six were 
engaged in other gainful pursuits. 

From these facts it seems to be beyond ques- 
tion that the purchasers of farm products have 
increased much more rapidly than the producers, 
and that the disproportion between producer and | 
purchaser is greater now than it ever was before. 
Over and beyond this expanding domestic market 
is the great foreign market, offering unlimited 
possibilities. 

In 1850 the United States was composed of | 
a multitude of small communities, each of which 
produced, as far as possible, what it required 





neighboring communities. By 1900 fast freight 
and cold storage had wrought a revolution. 
The United States is now one vast community. 
Excellence of product is the sole test, distance 
being of small account. 

The Western plains are shipping immense 
quantities of grain and beef across the continent | 
and over the Atlantic Ocean. From the Pacific 
coast, California sends its fruits all over the 
United States, and even to Europe. Far up on 
the northeastern corner of the United States it 
was discovered that the soil of that part of 
Aroostook County, Maine, between the Maine 
wilderness and the River St. John, was adapted 
to the production of especially fine potatoes ; 
and so it appears that at the census of 1900 
that far, cold Maine county led all the two | 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven counties 
of the United States in potato production, with 
the astonishing crop of six million four hundred 
and sixty-six thousand one hundred and eighty- 
nine bushels, or more than twice as many as any | 
other county. 

If the apple-crop fails in New England, New 
York and Virginia, at once Arkansas, Michigan 
and Missouri fill the gap. Delaware, the tradi- 
tional home of the peach, has faltered in her 
staple, the trees in several sections of the state 
having succumbed to disease; but the great 
Eastern market is still plentifully supplied, for 
Georgia and Michigan, states more than a thou- 
sand miles apart, are quick to fill the demand. 
Illinois, Minnesota, Vermont and Iowa have 
successfully invaded the great city markets with 
an especially fine quality of butter, although 
most of the states of the Union produce excellent 

butter themselves. If 
13 you live in one of the 
great Eastern cities it is 
probable that the canta- 
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| men and women are employés. 





loups on your breakfast- 
table were grown two 
thousand miles away, | 
in Colorado or on the | 
deserts of Arizona. 

I could extend this 
enumeration to a tire- 
some length, but after all | 
it is only an indirect 
way of saying that modern enterprise has 
reached the farm, and has opened markets for 
conspicuously excellent products, entirely re- 
gardless of distance and climate. 
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**Don’t Try to do so Much.’’ 


HE census of 1900 gives clear evidence of a | 

general movement—especially noticeable in | 
the East—toward more ‘‘intensive’’ farming, | 
which has for its motto, ‘‘Don’t try to do so | 
much, but do better what you do.”’ It has | 
taken the farmer many years to learn that | 
success is measured, not by the number of acres | 
cultivated, but by the vigor and brains with 
which he cultivates. 

There is another characteristic of the times in | 
which we live. Our people consume a greater 
variety of farm products than at any previous | 
period of our history ; the luxuries of yesterday 
are the necessities of to-day. The season has been | 








annihilated—summer vegetables are plentiful in 
winter, and autumn fruits in spring; and if 
Dame Nature sat down toa choice dinner in any 
first-class hotel, she could not recognize her own 
season from the items on the bill of fare. In 
fostering this growing demand of the well-to-do 
of all parts of the country there are untold 
possibilities. 

I have now shown that the buyers of agricul- 
tural products have multiplied much more rapidly 
than the producers; that the farmer himself has 
improved his methods ; and that with superiority 


| of product as the first requisite of success, the 


farmer may claim as his market the whole nation, 
and perhaps Europe also. 

Clearly, these changed conditions suggest that 
some large fish are lurking in the pool of oppor- 
tunities, but they suggest also that just as the 
increasing complications of the industria] world 


| have demanded a higher and higher order of 


intelligence and executive capacity to cope with 
the problems of business, so the enlarged field 
for agricultural success calls for the farmer who 
is also a man of affairs and real ability; it is not 
sufficient to follow a plow doggedly from sunrise 
to sunset without a thought above the furrow. 
Most of the states have established agricultural 
colleges, where the boy can learn what science 
has done for the farm, and train his mind to 
make the most of what the chemist and the 
inventor are doing for agriculture. 

It is true that there is a fascination about the 
city which especially appeals to the ambitious 
boy on the farm. The many callings to which 
it opens the way, its libraries, its educational 
advantages, its amusements and unnumbered 
other attractions, tend now, as in the past, to 


| draw the farmer’s son from the country to swell 


the vast number who rise or fall in the daily 
life of a great city. To say that all fail would 


| not be true, but it is safe to say that a large 


percentage of those who abandon the farm for 
the city would have been more successful in the 
end had they been willing to accept the progress 
of the farm, with its greater independence. 


Every Farmer His Own Master. 


WOULD urge the young men who read this 

article to remember that although life on the 
farm is monotonous, and the opportunities for 
making money not so clearly in evidence, a 
comfortable and independent life is, on the other 
hand, almost certainly assured. In the city most 
In the country 
every farmer is his own master, and can utilize 
his savings to advance his own business; if he 
prospers, his prosperity is his own. 

After all, however, this question of the chance 
for the lad on the farm i8 a question of brains, 
education and energy. With these you may fish 
in that pool of opportunity and land bigger fish 
than your ancestors dreamed of ; without them— 
well, when has genuine success in this stirring 
country of ours ever come to a man without 
brains? And brains are not of much. service 
without energy, and both brains and energy fail 
of their best results without some education. 


Sturt 2 


THE MAKERS OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE CHINA. 
BY MICHAEL WHITE. 
i was singularly appropriate that Mrs. 
Roosevelt should select the firm of Wedge- 
wood as the makers of the new White House 
china. 

Among notable Englishmen who sympathized 
with the American colonies, none was more 
outspoken than Josiah Wedgewood, the founder 
of the great pottery firm. In his letters we 
read: 

**T agree most heartily and entirely that some 
one should be made to say distinctly what was 
the object of this wicked and preposterous war 
with our brethren and best friends,’’ and later, 
‘‘T am glad that America is free rather than 
submit to the iron hand of tyranny.’’ 

These were fearless words from a man whose 
industry was not so firmly established that he 
could afford to offend the prejudices of wealthy 
English patrons. But such considerations do 
not seem to have influenced Josiah Wedgewood, 
as subsequently he solicited and ‘‘esteemed it 
an honor’’ to obtain the order for the well- 
known medallion bust of Benjamin Franklin. 

The ancestors of Josiah Wedgewood had 
been for generations potters in a humble way, 
engaged principally in the making of porcelain 
tombstones and memorial tablets. But it was 
Josiah Wedgewood, the sympathizer with 
American independence, who developed the 
crude Staffordshire pottery into its distinctive 
character of white cameo reliefs on a blue back- 
ground. 

Although widely imitated, Josiah Wedge- 
wood’s work was not accorded the same degree 
of artistic appreciation given to the Chelsea, 
Bow, Derby, and other English wares. It was 
held that he was too severely archeological in 
his designs. 

Be this as it may, he achieved one artistic 
triumph in his famous copy of the Portland 
vase. 

Of other varieties of Wedgewood ware pro- 
duced during Josiah’s life, the blue plates and 
dishes depicting early American historical 
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scenes, now much sought after by collectors, 
still further emphasize his deep interest in the 
land of his ‘‘brethren’’ across the Atlantic. 
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sympathy for the American colonies did not 
retard his business prosperity, and that for 
the time in which he lived he amassed a large 


It is well to reflect that Josiah Wedgewood’s | fortune, and died at a hale and hearty old age. 


In Nine Chapters. — Chapter Seven. 

HERE was nobody in the Norris 
T family who was in the least 

happy. Marian was ill, burning 
and shivering by turns, and with a 
throat so swollen and sore that she 
could hardly speak, and could not well 
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Haggarty looked relieved. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t have deserved that, sor,’’ he 
said. 

If Captain Norris had shown distrust, 
Haggarty would have felt that the 
worst thing possible had befallen him. 
As it was, Marian herself had not con- 


have explained how she had come by it, even if | fided in him ; he was under arrest for the blackest 


she had been asked. 
more than a little was that she was not asked. 

The reason, could she but have known it, 
was simple enough. Her mother had not seen 
her in the hop-room after the hour at which 
it had been agreed she should leave; and she 
had very naturally supposed, therefore, that 
Marian had gone straight home. 

As for Captain Norris, he had slept soundly 
until the alarm-clock, placed close beside his 
chair, had gone off at ten minutes past twelve 
o’clock. ‘Then he had buckled on his saber and 
gone forth to visit the guard, secure in the belief 


| 
| 





But what puzzled her | of military offenses ; the record of all those years 


of honorable service was wiped out. It would 
only have needed that Captain Norris should 
have doubted his given word. Then the world 
would have held nothing further for Haggarty. 

**But see here, Haggarty,’’ Captain Norris 
had argued, ‘‘you mustn’t be an old fool. I 
believe you all right enough. But you don’t 
think that that sort of justification will go down 
with a court martial, I suppose ?’’ 

Haggarty shook his head. ‘‘It’s the only one 
they’re going to be likely to get, sor,’’ he said, 
doggedly. And beyond that there was nothing 


that his daughter—who was. usually to be relied | to be had from him. 


upon for keeping her promise—had come in two 
hours before. So no one was aware that there 
had been the long interval when 
she was neither in the hop-room 
nor in her pale-blue iron bed. 

And since she had no suspi- 
cions, it had never occurred to 
Mrs. Norris to look at the frock 
which Marian had worn, and 
which—stained and crumpled in 
a way which might have caused 
her to wonder and to question— 
was hanging well back in the 
closet, out of sight. 

There had been no sign of 
illness the night before — very 
much to the contrary, in fact. 
Mrs. Norris had stepped into 
Marian’s room before going to 
bed, as she always did, and what 
little of the tousled fair hair had 
showed above the counterpane 
had been so still as to suggest 
peaceful sleep. So Mrs. Norris 
had been satisfied. ‘ 

Yet by morning the trouble 
was already serious, whereupon 
Mrs. Norris jumped at her own 
conclusions. Marian, she de- 
cided, had been overheated with 
dancing when she had gone out 
from the hop-room. ‘‘ You 
were, were you not, dear ?’’ she 
asked. 

Marian nodded her head, and 
made some unintelligible sound 
in her hot and swollen throat. 
It was quite true that she had 
been very warm when she had 
slipped out of the back door of 
the post hall. Also she had stood for an hour 
in the snow, without her overshoes, on the day 
of the fire. 

Mrs. Norris was satisfied. Certainly there 
were reasons enough for any amount of chills 
and fever and sore throat. When the doctor 
came in she explained to him her idea of the 
causes, and Marian, lying listening and speech- 
less, felt guilty to the last degree. She was not 
telling a fib, to be sure, but she was consenting 
to one, and it troubled her very much—even 
more than the pain. 

Yet even if she could have spoken so as to be 
understood, how could she have set her mother 
and the doctor right without betraying Creighton 
and undoing nearly all she had done for him ? 
The tears came into her eyes. It was a very 
complicated world and a very wretched one. 
Only the night before she had been having 
such a good time! And here was the doctor 
saying that her case might possibly prove 
grave, and that she must have the very best of 
care, 

This, in itself, was bad enough. But there 
was more, of which Marian was not allowed 
to know. Haggarty was in the guard-house, 
and upon the most serious of charges. He had 
been absent from his post on guard, and had no 
satisfactory account to give of himself. 

**T can’t tell ye, captain,’’ he had said to his 
troop commander, mournfully, but with resolu- 
tion. ‘‘I’ll have to watch the gulls at Alcatraz 
for a few years, I guess. I swear to ye, sor, 
that my reason was a good one—-that it wasn’t 
no discredit to me. You’ll believe that, won’t 
ye, sor ?’’ 

He was fairly wistful as he asked it, the 
toughened old Irishman of many scouts. He 
waited for Captain Norris’s answer, watching 
his face; and suddenly his own face changed. 

“Ye ain’t disbelieving me, captain?’’ he 
pleaded. ‘‘Sure, ye ain’t?’’? His eyes were 
growing horrified. 

It was more than the captain could stand. 
**No, Haggarty, no, of course not!’’ he forced 
himself to say. 
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If Haggarty was unhappy, Captain Norris 
was, as well. ‘‘I’d almost rather the whole 
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THE IRISHMAN HAD CREPT UP QUIETLY. 


come to this,’’ he said to his wife. 
I’d like to know,’’ he added, ‘‘what kink 
he has got into his old head, anyway. He 
might trust me with his secret, whatever it is, 
even if he doesn’t want to tell the court. I 
might be able to help the old codger out, to some 
extent. ’’ 

**You might suppose,’’ was Mrs. Norris’s 
suggestion, ‘‘that there was some girl in the 
case, if it weren’t that we’ve never heard of his 
taking the slightest notice of one.’’ 

Captain Norris scoffed at the idea. ‘‘Haggarty 
in love! Why, Haggarty hasn’t had any affec- 
tion to spare for any other feminine being since 
the day that Marian was born! She’s the only 
‘best girl’ he’s ever had. No, it’s not a love 
affair.’’ Mrs. Norris shook her head. Things 
were certainly about as bad as they well could 
be, it seemed to her just then. 

But they were capable of becoming even 
worse—and presently they did. 

On the outskirts of the reservation there lived 
a man by the name of Lowinsky. His name 
was believed to be Polish, but his nationality 
was an unsettled affair. By his own accounts— 
which varied at various times—the blood running 
in his veins was of so mixed a quality that he 
was generally known about the post as the 
Franco- Prussian- Anglo- Roman-Greco- Russian. 

Lowinsky kept a small ranch in the creek 
bottom, and furnished the garrison with such 
vegetables as the post gardens did not grow in 
sufficient quantities. It was commonly believed 
that this was not his only way of gaining a 
livelihood. It seemed to matter very little to 
him whether he sold vegetables or not. And 
very often he failed to put in his appearance 
with his wagon for days at a time. But what 
his other sources of income were nobody seemed 
to know, only they were not thought to be 
especially creditable. 

The Franco-Prussian- Anglo- Roman-Greco- 
Russian was not the most pleasant of persons. 
Nobody in the garrison fancied him very much ; 
and the consequence was that the joy of the 








soldiers was very great when a civilian was 
found in the town some miles away, wearing 
some of the very things that had disappeared 
so mysteriously from the L troop barracks. He 
admitted that he had bought them from Lowin- 
sky. The market-gardener with the shifty eyes 
would be kept off the reservation in the future. 
That was a foregone conclusion. But there 
would probably be more results than just that. 

When the news was reported to the com- 
mandant, the second lieutenant of L troop and 
the sheriff from the county seat drove together 
in a buckboard to the Lowinsky vegetable ranch. 
They found the rancher at home, and they found 
in his log cabin a number more of the things 
that had been missing from the barracks. All 
that was lacking was the money. 

The account which Lowinsky gave of how he 
had come by the things was not satisfactory 
either to the lieutenant or to the sheriff. He 
was allowed to lock up his cabin and feed his 
stock. Then he had to get into the buckboard 
with the other two and drive back to the post, 
looking very uncomfortable, and with his queer 
eyes shifting more than ever. 

But he was sharp enough in his way. He 
knew that he had made mistakes in what he had 
already said. So he decided that unless he 
should be obliged to speak, he would not say 
anything more. 

It was a short drive to the garrison, but while 
he was taking it—sitting stolidly on the back 
seat of the buckboard, beside the county officer 
—he made up his mind to several things. 

He knew very well that not one of the soldiers, 
except, perhaps, Creighton, had any use or 
likingforhim. For that matter, 
he had none for them. Yet 
there was one to whom he owed 
a particular grudge. Nearly all 
the men had teased him, a good 
many had played practical jokes 
upon him, and several had done 
worse than that. But there was 
still the one whom he hated 
above all these. It was a certain 
old Irishman, who had come 
upon him one day in the hollow 
behind the officers’ quarters, and 
had found him pelting, with 
stones and broken glass from a 
dump-heap, a lame puppy which 
belonged in the post gardens. 

The Irishman had crept up 
quietly, and Lowinsky had not 
heard him. He had been en- 
joying bimself too much, chuck- 
lirig over the yelps of the poor 
animal, which was dragging 
itself away as fast as it could go. 
The first he had known of any- 
body’s presence had been’ when 
he felt the big stones that struck 
him between the shoulders. 

The Lrishman’s aim was good, 
and he could throw stones and 
broken glass farther than the 
Franco- Prussian- Anglo-Roman- 
Greco- Russian himself. So 
Lowinsky was pelted all the 
while that he was covering a 
hundred yards up-hill, bent 
almost double, with his arms 
protecting his head. He had 


troop had mutinied than have had Haggarty | not only been pretty well bruised, but he had 
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had several cuts as well, and one or two of 
them had left ugly scars. 

He had never forgiven the Irishman, although 
the latter had always after met him with a grin. 
Now he had a chance to get even, and he meant 
to use it. He was sure to be punished in one 
way or another himself. . But at least he would 
implicate the Irishman, and have him punished, 
too. 

So he answered Captain Norris’s questions 
glibly enough—much more glibly than he had 
answered in his own log cabin. It was not by 
any means the same story he had told the sheriff 
and the second lieutenant that he told the cap- 
tain; but that was a small matter and did not 
much trouble him. He was hardly even shame- 
faced over it. 

No, he had not known that the things he had 
bought had been stolen, he said. How should 
he have known? He had supposed old soldiers 
were honest. Yes, it had been a soldier who 
had brought the things to him; oh, yes! Who? 
Must he tell ? He need not tell at present unless 
he chose to, Captain Norris answered him. He 
might do as he liked about that. 

But the rancher was not going to let his one 
chance slip like this. ‘‘I will tell you,’’ he 
said. And he told. 

Captain Norris made no sign. 
impossible to guess how he was taking it. 
merely nodded his head shortly. 

**That will do,’’ he said. ‘‘We won’t want 
you here any longer just now.’’ So Lowinsky 
and the sheriff went out. 

When they were left alone the lieutenant 
looked at the captain and the captain looked at 
the lieutenant. The captain shook his head 
again. Then he got up from his chair, walked 
over to the hearth, and stood with his back to 
the fire. He was silent, studying the fringe 
of the rug. In a few minutes more he shook 
his head once again. The matter was evidently 
beyond words. 

Just then Mrs. Norris came into the room, 
looking even more worried than she had looked 
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before that day. Marian, she told her husband, 
was getting a little better; she could speak 
fairly well now, and she was continually asking 
to see Haggarty. 

**What shall I do?’’ Mrs. Norris asked. ‘‘I 
can’t tell her that he is in the guard-house. 
It would simply break her heart, even if she 
were well. As it is now, it might make her 
dangerously ill. ‘The doctor has said that she is 
not to be excited; that she must be kept as quiet 
as possible. ’’ 

The captain hesitated. ‘Tell her,’’ he said, 
‘that I say Haggarty has got something else to 
do besides neglecting his duty to run at the beck 
and call of girls. It’s contrary to all good order 
and military discipline. Besides, she’s too big 
to be sending for him when she’s ill in bed. She 
can’t get over treating Haggarty as if she were 
still about four years old. Just tell her Haggarty 
isn’t going to be sent for.’’ 

The captain was cross. It seemed to him 
that everything was going wrong in the most 
maddening way. Mrs. Norris went to carry 
the message up-stairs. It was rather severe, 
but it would not be so hard on Marian, after all, 
as the truth itself. 

There was a ring at the front door-bell. The 
captain walked to the window, humming the 
words of the song: 

“To thee, fair moon, I sing, bright regent of the 


heavens; 
Say, why is everything either at sixes or sevens ?”’ 





He glanced out and saw the first sergeant of 
the troop standing on the porch. 

“*Tt’s Allison, ’’ he remarked to the lieutenant, 
setting his lips tightly. ‘‘I wonder what’s 
wrong now !’’ He went to open the door himself. 

He stood in the hallway, talking a little while. 
Then he came back for a minute into the 
sitting-room. 

**You didn’t happen to give that fellow 
Creighton—the recruit, you know—a mounted 
pass, did you ?’’ he inquired. 

**T?’? queried the lieutenant, 
**Why, no!’’ 

The captain went out again into the hall. 
Presently the door was shut, the sergeant went 
down the steps, and Captain Norris took up his 
stand in front of the fire again. 

**Well,’’ he said, with the accent of resigna- 
tion, ‘‘Creighton’s lit out, I expect.’’ 

‘*What ?”’? demanded the lieutenant, incredu- 
lous. ‘‘You don’t mean that nice, smooth-faced 
kid that thought he was going to win his 
shoulder-knots some day ?”’ 

‘*That’s whom I mean,’’ the captain made 
answer. ‘‘His chances of shoulder-knots are 
slim from now on, by the looks of it. Seems 
that about half an hour before Lowinsky was 
brought in he was around all right. He was 
sitting on F Company porch with a lot of men 
that had been playing football. They were 
talking about the finding of Ewing’s watch, 
and the other things that were on that citizen. 
Those things get around in the most surprising 
hurry in the barracks. Creighton didn’t seem 
very much interested, Allison says—looked as 
if he were thinking about something else. He 
got up pretty soon and walked away. By and 
by he showed up at the corrals with a mounted 
pass got up in good style, allO. K. Here it is; 
you can see for yourself.’’ He tossed it to the 
lieutenant. ‘‘You’d swear that it was my sig- 
nature, wouldn’t you, though ?’’ 

The lieutenant examined it. ‘‘Certainly,’”’ 
he agreed. ‘“Took pains to get it up in approved 
style, didn’t he ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ finished the captain, going over and 
taking back the pass, folding it carefully and 
putting it in the pocket of his blouse, ‘the got 
his caballo, saddled it deliberately, told some 
cock-and-bull story about riding over to town 
to carry a message about Lowinsky tothe judges 
for me, and went off, as cool and collected as 
you please. He’s got a good start,”’ he added. 
**Tt’s almost dark now. They won’t catch him 
to-night, if they do at all.” 

The lieutenant had nothing to say. 

**Great troop I’ve got— now, isn’t it?’’ 
inquired the disgusted captain. ‘‘Nice, respect- 
able, military kind of a troop! I ought to be 
proud of it.’’ 

There was another silence. 
thought of something abruptly. 

‘See here!’? he said. ‘‘I wish you’d just 
look over a requisition. I’ve got to go over to 
the C. O.’s. You give it a glance before I get 
back. I'll bring you the blank.’’ 

He went into the dining-room to the desk, 
drew a key-ring from his pocket, and unlocked 
the second drawer. There followed a rattling 
of money. He came back with the requisition 
paper in his hand and a most perplexed frown 
on his brow. 

**I wonder what the mischief is happening 
to me now ?’’ he said. ‘*The troop only needs 
a crazy captain to be about perfect, and I must 
be going loco. The last time I was at that 
troop-fund box,—nearly a month ago,—there 
were but a few silver pieces in it, large ones— 
four bits and dollars. Now it’s half-full of 
quarters and dimes and stuff,—regular ‘chicken 
feed,’—but the amount’s all right.’’ 

‘Guess you’re mixed,” said the lieutenant, 
cheerfully, not paying much attention, and 
already looking over the paper. ‘‘You ought 
not to have much cash kicking round that 
| drawer, though. It’s too easy to get into, and 
| burglary seems growing to be the style.’’ 
| The captain accepted it without reply. He 


surprised. 


The captain 
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was inclined to think that perhaps the lieutenant 
was right. But the change of the coins puzzled 
him. He went off to the commanding officer’s. 

First call for retreat was sounding when he 
came back. Mrs. Norris met him in the hall. 

‘*Marian’s crying because you won’t let her 
see Haggarty,’”’ she said. ‘‘I’m afraid it’s bad 
for her fever, too. She says she’s got something 
to tell him about. It can’t be very important, of 
course.’’ 

“Oh, I know what it is,’’ said the harassed 
captain. ‘‘She wanted to talk to him about the 
stealing of those things from the barracks. It’s 
too late now. She’d better stop crying about it.’’ 

**Tt’s because she’s ill that she’s so childish, 
I suppose,’’ her mother excused her. 

**Well,”’ said the captain, taking a resolution 
and making the plunge, ‘‘it’ll be many a long 
day before she sees Haggarty again, I expect. 
I’m afraid Haggarty has gone to the dogs this 
late in life.’’ 

** Anything worse?’’? asked Mrs. Norris. 
** Anything worse than last night, that is ?’’ 

**Not worse,’’ said her husband. ‘‘It couldn’t 
be worse, very well. But it’s more of it. 
You’ve heard me, speak of the things stolen 
from the barracks? Well, I didn’t tell you to 
whom suspicion was pointing, even then.’’ 

Mrs. Norris was growing pale. Her husband 
went on: ‘‘You needn’t let Marian know yet 
awhile, but we’ve found the things. They 
were, some of them, on a citizen, who had 
bought them from Lowinsky, and the rest of 
them in Lowinsky’s hut. Lowinsky says he 
bought them from a soldier, in his turn. And 
he says,—now mind you keep it from Marian,— 
he says that soldier was Haggarty!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 











By Rachel Carew. 


HE Swiss chalets seem flimsy when compared 
with the squat, rambling, solid cottages of 
the Black Forest. In color and the droop of 
their low-hanging roofs they are like giant 
mushrooms turned black with age and weather. 
One wonders at the great expanse of roof, until 
one learns that it must spread itself impartially 
over family, stores and live stock. This absence 
of barns and outbuildings, during the heavy 
snows, has its advantages, but it would seem 
less satisfactory as a summer arrangement. 

Sloping down in an easy slide to a little above 
man’s height from the ground, these cottage 
roofs are patched and reénforced in a way that 
would shame Joseph’s coat. Here is a great 
inset of turf that has grown a beard of rich green 
moss ; beside it the deep chocolate brown of the 
thatch is crossed with a stripe of new red tiles. 
A stretch of silver-gray shingles, applied fish- 
scale fashion, has been the next material ready 
to hand, and patches of tin here and there blink 
gaily in the sun. 

As we stood looking at so much that is quaint 
and old, and yet so delightfully new to American 
eyes, a young peasant girl left her cow harnessed 
to the hay-cart and, with her rake over her 
shoulder, came smiling toward us, quite ready to 
show the strangers from oversea the inside of 
her house. She had long switches of sunburned 
hair braided over twine, a worn velvet bodice 
laced with more twine, and a green woolen 
petticoat, not inconveniently long, under which 
showed feet brown as bread crust. 

First under the great stretch of roof came the 
calves in snug, cool quarters. Although the 
animals missed the delights of the open field, 
they were spared the torment of flies. Then 
came cows, a few sheep and a pig. The horses 
and extra cows were at work in the hay-field, 
but their lodging was duly provided under the 
family roof. The next division, on the same level, 
was the family living-room, floored, ceiled and 
walled with dark wood, here and there rudely 
painted with flower designs. A man could easily 
touch the ceiling with his uplifted hand; the 
windows were leaded lozenges of thick glass, 
rarely opened. A large green crockery stove 
built into the wall bore the date 1679; benches 
encircled three sides of it, on which the family 
sit, and often sleep, during the long winter. 

There was very scanty furniture: a heavy, 
elbow-polished table, a cradle painted with 
angels coming out best in a tussle with goblins, 
a few spindling chairs, and a few short lengths 
of logs set up on end for seats. : 

The Sunday clothes hung from the ceiling 
along with smoked hams, black as ebony, old 
boots and sheepskins. In a small, windowless 
alcove and practically filling the space was a bed 
with a suffocating wooden top. How these 
people live and thrive during the winter on so 
little air is a mystery. 

The young girl showed us her Sunday bonnet 
—a little pointed black silk cap with silver em- 
broidery let in at the back, and black pearl-edged 
ribbon in long loops and ends, streaming and 
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spreading over her shoulders down to the hem of 
her skirt. The bonnet was lined with figured 
calico, and would have been very stiff and heavy 
had not pride been there to lighten the burden. 
On the floor above, approached by a ladder, 
were more close, low niches where people slept. 
Over this again was a division for drying fruit 
and vegetables. Pigeons and chickens occupied 
the lofts above this, and the top space of all 
was the storage place for hay, approached by an 
inclined plane, up which a wagon could be 


OFF SANKAT 





HE shores of New England lie within the 
latitude of that storm-swept tract of ocean 
known to sailors as ‘“The Roaring Forties’’ 

—between forty and fifty degrees, north. Cape 
Cod, which extends into the ocean more than 
fifty miles eastward from the longitude of 
Boston, has been likened to a human arm, 
outstretched with clenched fist, bidding defiance 
to the sea. 

When a furious gale strikes this coast dreadful 
wreck and loss of life often ensue. So great is 
the danger that about thirty life-saving stations 
now dot the Massachusetts shores from Salis- 
bury Beach to Cuttyhunk. 

Sankaty Head is the easternmost jut of Nan- 
tucket Island. At daybreak on one January 
morning, when the thermometer stood about at 
zero, the lighthouse-keeper at this point looked 
seaward across a wild waste of shadowy, foam- 
crested waters. The wind was blowing a gale 


from the northwest, with snow-squalls, and the | 


fierce gusts swept the spray in drifts above 
the billows. The keeper had seen just before 
dawn the faint flashes of a torch in the offing to 
the eastward, and when day broke he made out 
from the tower the blurred 
outline of a three-masted 
schooner stranded on a 
dangerous shoal perhaps 
ten miles distant. 

He immediately called 
up by telephone the Cos- 
kata life-saving station, 
which is on the west beach 
near Great Point, and gave 
information of his discov- 
ery. The Coskata keeper 
hurried into the lookout 
and scanned the sea with 
his glass, but the craft, 
owing to the greater dis- 
tance from the station, 
could not be seen. There 
was no time to be lost, and 
the keeper at once decided, 
notwithstanding the furi- 
ous nature of the storm, to 
attempt to reach her in the 
surf-boat. 

Every one of the sturdy 
life-savers knew what such 
an undertaking meant. 
Silently they got their boat 
ready and drew it on its 
wagon to the outer beach. 
The keeper was a bearded, 
brawny man, who stood 
six feet four inches in his 
hip boots—a man able to 
inspire men to their best 
efforts. 

Before leaving the station 
he had telephoned those 
at the lighthouse to send 
a@ message to one of the 
harbors of Martha’s V ine- 
yard for a tug, and to ask the master to steam 
out to the shoals where the imperiled vessel lay, 
and give what assistance he could either to her 
or to the life-savers. 

A launch was made and the sail raised. The 
crew settled to the serious business before them. 
In the stern rose the tall form of the keeper, his 
hands firmly gripping the steering-oar, his gaze 
bent ahead over the tumbling, frothing breakers. 
It was a soul-stirring sight—the flight of these 
brave men on their mission of mercy. 

They rushed on, safely guided by the steers- 
man, for five miles, when the stranded vessel 
was seen for the first time, far beyond. 

*‘She’s fast on the Rose and Crown shoal!’’ 
cried the keeper. ‘‘We must hurry!’’ 

On flew the boat, mounting and cleaving the 
seas, until ten more miles were covered. Seven 
men could then be counted clinging to the 
rigging of the wreck. Heavy breakers were 
crashing violently over the bow ; the rest of the 
hull, having settled in the sand, was now nearly 
submerged. 

A small portion of the port rail was out of 
water, and on that side the life-savers must go; 
the rush, rebound and swirl of the sea round the 
schooner made it impossible to get alongside. 
There was need of dexterous management, for 
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driven, at the back of the house. Shaggy- 
browed windows with small wooden shutters, 


haven be reached in the twenty-three-foot boat, 
with the load of fourteen men, seven of whom 
but no glass, peeped out from the long stretch | were helpless? No land was in sight, neither 
of thatch in all sorts of unexpected places. Near | ship nor sail. Far away, and just visible above 
the front door was the usual long stone trough, | the wash of the seas, was the white top of the 
flowing with abundant cold mountain water. | tower of the Sankaty Head lighthouse, which 
Over this they had built a miniature chalet, | lifts itself one hundred and sixty-six feet above 
with carved ornament and the protecting cruci- | the ocean level. This should be the guide. 

fix, which is never absent from the home cottage. The anchor was lifted about noon, and the 
This edifice oyer the pump makes a satisfactory | surf-boat was headed shoreward. By dint of 
cold storage for milk, butter and cheese. hard pulling the men succeeded in passing to 
windward of the shoal and the worst line 
of breakers. The sail and mast were in the 
way, and had to be thrown overboard. 

After two hours of steady rowing, so little 
way was being made against the increasing 
wind that the boat was anchored to await a 
favorable tide. The surfmen were kept con- 
stantly bailing, as the curling crests of the waves 
repeatedly dashed over the bow and threatened 
to swamp them. 

Meanwhile the schooner had been completely 
shattered and dismasted, nothing being left of 
her but a mass of tumbling wreckage and 
spars. Her crew had been taken off in the nick 
of time! 
if the surf-boat was stove, all hands, including At sunset, the impulse of the current tending 
sailors and surfmen, would certainly perish. toward the land, the life-savers made another 

The keeper carefully worked well to windward | start. They had gained only a mile on their 
of the vessel, had sail taken in, the oars manned, | way, although it was five hours since chey had 
and an anchor let go. He then dropped the | left the wreck. Their path lay across a succes- 
boat down toward the wreck by veering away | sion of shoals over which the waves broke 
on the anchor-line, the proceeding being aided | constantly, and with terrific force. How 
by a favorable current, and by the skilful use of | anxiously the men had looked for the coming of 
the oars and the steering-sweep. | the tug from Martha’s Vineyard! At times it 

When the boat had been taken as near the | seemed as if she was to be their only hope. 
vessel as it was safe to go, a heaving-stick, with Darkness soon fell, and the fury of the storm 
a line attached, was thrown within reach of the | was more manifest than ever, but the surfmen 
sailors. They made fast to it, by the keeper’s | stuck perseveringly to the oars until ten o’clock. 
instruction, a good-sized rope—a topsail clew-| Then the boat was again anchored. The next 
line. This was hauled into the surf-boat and a hours seemed an age of misery and almost of 
turn taken with it round the after thwart, which | despair. Some of the rescued sailors were sick 
enabled the life-saving crew better to control the | and moaning piteously, and all were helpless 
movements of the boat, and get the stern closer and shivering with cold. The life-savers were 
to the wreck. jaded, hardly able to keep awake, and chilled 

The shipwrecked men, half-frozen, frenzied | through with the wintry blasts. Two or three 
with fear and completely demoralized, were so | fell asleep, but were quickly roused for fear that 
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eager for their own preservation that they at 


near enough to allow them to leap into it pell- 
mell. If this had been tolerated, sudden and 








‘* PULL THIS BOAT ANOTHER 
FOOT AND THE LINE SHALL 
BE cuT!”’ 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


| fatal disaster would have followed. The burly | 
keeper straightened himself to his full height, | 
passed a knife to the stroke oarsman, and, in a 
voice that resounded above the clamor of the | 
storm, shouted: 

**Pull this boat another foot and the line shall 
be cut! Make your end fast—quick! I have 
charge here.’’ ; 

The determined order carried instant convic- 
tion to the dazed senses of the shipwrecked 
men, inspired confidence, and compelled obedi- 
ence. The line was made fast as directed. 

Now the surfmen worked nearer, and flung a 
rope with a bowline in it to one of the seamen. 
He got into the noose and, at the word of | 
command, jumped for the boat, into which he | 
was speedily and safely hauled. In the same | 
manner, by a skilfulness and providence most | 
extraordinary, the other sailors, one by one, 
were taken into the surf-boat, every lull in the | 
wind and sea being turned to the best advantage. | 

These poor seafarers had been in the rigging | 
fifteen hours, suffering the torments of the gale, | 
with the horrors of almost certain death staring 
them in the face. They were hungry, cold, and 
weak from exhaustion, and therefore could be of 
no possible assistance. 

The struggle was not yet half over. 
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first made frantic attempts to pull the surf-boat | 


| they would freeze. 

The crowded condition of the boat cramped 
every one, gave little room for the bailing that 
| had to be kept up without cessation, and rendered 
the situation most pain- 
ful and distressing. In 
this way the party passed 
the hours until three 
o’clock in the morning, 
when the oars were once 
more manned. Fortu- 
nately the wind now 
began to moderate and, 
as the boat drew nearer 
the land, which afforded 
a lee, the sea became less 
turbulent. 

When day broke the 
snow-squalls ceased, the 
weather began to clear, 
and the sun now shone 
in a bright sky. This 
change was a good omen, 
and gave new life and 
cheer to the tired men. 
They put fresh vigor 
into their work, and at 
ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon made a landing at 
the village of Siasconset. 
They had been in their 
boat twenty-six hours, 
twenty-two of which had 
been a fierce struggle almost dead to wind- 

ward. Nearly thirty miles of storm-tossed 
sea had been covered in this remarkable 
achievement. 

The tug from Martha’s Vineyard attempted to 
reach the wreck, and steamed offshore five or six 
miles, but owing to the heavy weather was 
obliged to put back to port. This circumstance 
of itself makes clear with what the station men 
had to contend. 

The men, some partially frost-bitten, were all 
kindly cared for by the townsfolk. That after- 
noon the station crew were back on Coskata 
Beach at their post of duty. When they arrived 
they found that the keeper’s wife had gone alone 
to the station, and taken charge of it during her 
husband’s absence. The brave little woman, 
not once thinking of sleep or of herself, had 
strained her eyes through the darkness and 
storm, for the long and weary hours, with what 
fears and apprehension we know, yet heartened 
the while by an abiding trust, watching and 
waiting for the return of the sturdy man who 
had gone forth willing to sacrifice all and ‘‘lay 
down his life for his friends.’’ 

When he did come back, she caught him in 
her arms, stood on tiptoe, and joyfully kissed 
the rugged, swarthy features she loved so well, 
while other eyes than hers were moist with 

‘*‘Now, boys, get this stuff stowed away!’’ 
shouted the keeper to his men, in a vain attempt 
to hide his own husky voice. ‘‘And then to 
your suppers. It is nearly time for the sunset 
patrol to be out !’’ 

Medals of honor were awarded by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the Coskata crew for their 
brave work in saving seven lives from the perils 


| of the sea, and the keeper’s salary was increased 


to the maximum limit. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


he Cubans have discovered what Americans 
have long known, that railways make busi- 
ness. The head of the Post-Office Department 
announced recently that the postal receipts had 
doubled since the opening of the railway through 
the center of the island. 
Ammons the treasures of the British Museum is 
a phonographic cylinder recording the voice 
of Robert Browning. The poet spoke for the 
purpose not long before he died. What would 
not the world give for a single sentence uttered 
by Shakespeare, thus preserved ! 
ot long ago a physician who applied for the 
position of assistant surgeon in the navy 
was rejected because he was so big that he 
could not squeeze through the hatchway of a 
torpedo-boat. Now one sees why the Navy 
Department is building bigger and bigger ves- 
sels. 


n old throne, almost as good as new, has re- 
cently been discovered in France. It was 
occupied by Louis Philippe when he opened 
the French parliament, and disappeared after 
the Revolution of 1848. The discovery has some 
historic interest, but is not important otherwise, 
as the market for thrones is not so good as 
formerly. 


N* many years before his death Abram 8. 
Hewitt said, ‘‘I care little for political 
strife except as the good of the community may 
be affected, or for business success except as the 
general welfare is in that way influenced.” 
This is a good ideal for one to set before him. 
If more men sought to realize it there would be 
less striving for the honors of office and less 
eagerness for wealth for its own sake. 


I child born to-day may expect four years’ 
longer life than the child born fifty years 
ago. One of the agents to bring about this 
result is the school nurse, who goes from school 
te school, treating incipient ailments. Many a 
cough or a cut or a sore is quickly cured, which 
through inattention would develop into serious 
trouble. So successful has been the work of a 
single nurse in the New York schools this 
winter that twelve more have been appointed. 


“‘1f you cannot come to the missionary meet- 

ing,’’ suggested a city minister, ‘‘suppose 
you drop into your mite-box the amount you 
would probably spend if you came—your car 
fare, the cost of your lunch and your contri- 
bution to the collection—and so make sure of 
not missing all the good of the day?’’ The 
suggestion only implied a great truth, but 
General Booth of the Salvation Army affirms 
it when he says, ‘‘The contribution-box, too, is 
a means of grace.’’ 


N° freight except live stock and perishable 

goods is to be moved on Sunday, according 
to the new rule of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad. An exception in favor of coal is made 
during the continuation of the shortage; but 
aside from that, thousands of railroad men will 
have their Sundays at home for the first time 
since they entered the service. It is worth 


noting that the management of the road expresses 


the belief that the rest will enable the men to 
move as much freight in six days as they have 
been moving in seven. 
t is customary to refer to college students as 
‘‘men.’’ Columbia University has offered 
recent proof that they ‘‘are but children of a 
larger growth.’’ ‘The lung-fish which has been 
in the zdlogical department died lately of 
pneumonia. The fish was the only one of its 
kind in the country, therefore an important 
personage. When news came of the death of 
the fish, a committee of the students at once 
applied to the authorities for a holiday to attend 
the funeral. As the lung-fish was not a 
trustee, the request had to be denied. 


| Son years ago to-day the Oregon started from 
San Francisco on her famous and record- 
breaking trip round Cape Horn to Cuba, 
where she arrived in condition actively to assist 
Admiral Sampson in bottling up Cervera in 
Santiago harbor. In demonstrating the capa- 
bilities of a modern war-ship this was as 
notable an achievement as was Columbus’s 
discovery that land could be reached by sailing 
westward, which he announced to Europe on 
his return from his first voyage across the 
Atlantic four hundred and ten years ago next 
Sunday. 


os -three New York policemen lately 
took an examination before the civil service 
board for promotion to the rank of inspector. 
Four only were successful, although all passed 
the physical tests and all had good records. 
Persons who do not believe in civil service 
reform often cite cases of this kind as illustra- 
tions of the futility of the law. They argue 
that men who are sound physically and have 
made good records ‘in subordinate positions are 
just the ones who deserve promotion. To 
answer this argument the New York Evening 
Post printed all the questions in the examina- 
tion. Every one related intimately to the work 
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an inspector has todo. It was in general intel- 
ligence and an understanding of the duties they 
wished to assume that the nineteen policemen 
failed. 2S 
ommemoration of the victories of war is now 
to be supplemented by celebrations of arbi- 
tration triumphs, if a South American example 
be followed. Rio de Janeiro has just celebrated 
the anniversary of the settlement by arbitration 
of the boundary dispute between Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic. The controversy was 
decided in favor of Brazil. The lines of demar- 
cation, thus pacifically established, write a story 
of self-restraint, conciliation and honor. No 
boundaries fixed by an unjust war could be 
made to record any such tale of righteousness 


and forbearance. 
® © 


DOING GOOD A PASTIME. 


Ere half the good I planned to do 
Was done, the short-breathed day was through. 
Thomas B. Aldrich. 
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THE CABINET ENLARGED. 
uring Washington’s time the officers who 
represented what is now known as the 
Cabinet were five in number: the Sec- 
retaries of State and of the Treasury, the 
Attorney-General, the Postmaster-General and 
the Secretary of War. ‘The first Secretary of 
the Navy was appointed in 1798. The early 
Presidents, however, usually consulted their 
Secretaries in writing; and even after meetings 
for conference had become an established custom 
the Postmaster-General was not invited to be 
present, in other words to become a ‘‘member 
of the Cabinet,’’ until 1829. 

The Department of the Interior was created 
in 1849, and forty years later the Department 
of Agriculture. Now the number of Cabinet 
positions has been increased to nine by the 
creation of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 

These additions show how the functions of 
government have broadened and extended. 
When a hive of bees finds its quarters too 
restricted it swarms. That is what has hap- 
pened in the government. Each new Cabinet 
Department has been the swarming of bureaus 
and divisions which overcrowded other depart- 
ments, and the gathering of them in a hive of 
their own. The Department of Commerce and 
Labor contains but two new bureaus, one of cor- 
porations and one of manufactures. The others 
are merely transferred from other departments, 
in order that their work may be done more 
conveniently or more effectively. 

Not infrequently one hears the expense of 
government at the present day compared unfa- 
vorably with the cost during the early years of 
national existence. True, the expense has 
inereased enormously, but so has the service 
| performed. The growth of cities, thesettlement 
of new territories, the advance of civilization, 
the: extension of railroads, new industrial 
methods—all these things have multiplied the 
duties which the national government assumes. 
Take, for example, the introduction of rural 
free delivery by the Post-Office Department. 
It was begun in 1897 at an annual expense of 
forty thousand dollars. Now it covers fourteen 
thousand routes and costs eight million dollars. 

This view of the matter is one which should 
_ not be lost. The man who pays a dollar for a 
dinner at a hotel may be getting just as good 
value for his money as the man who pays ten 
cents for a ‘‘railroad sandwich.’’ 
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THE POLICY OF NON-INTERFERENCE. 


outh and Central America as well as 
Europe have recently been learning that 
there is a limit to the part the United 
States will take in the affairs of this hemisphere. 
Venezuela has discovered that this country 
will not assist it in evading its just obligations, 
although it will see that its creditors treat it 
fairly. Moreover, the Central American repub- 
lies have learned that the United States will 
not settle their internal disturbances nor their 
quarrels with one another, save as an arbitrator. 
War among these republics has been brewing 
for some time, and their representatives in 
Washington asked Secretary Hay last month to 
prevent it from breaking out. They were told 
in effect, although not in so many words, that 
they must manage their own affairs, and that the 
| United States would not interfere save to protect 
the rights of its own citizens or to prevent a 
European power from seizing territory. Sal- 
vador, Honduras and Nicaragua might fight 
| Guatemala or not, and might form a confedera- 
| tion or not, without interference on the part of 
|the United States. 
| This is the only reasonable attitude for the 
United States to take. It is impossible for 
an outside power to keep the peace in Central 
America without the almost constant use, in 
one quarter or another, of military measures. 
The exercise of good offices would accomplish 
no permanent result, for at the next election 
there would be a war, and the man with the 
most or the best soldiers would become presi- 
dent regardless of the popular vote. A revo- 
lution began lately in 








were ordered there to protect the national 





Honduras over the | 


interests. Unfortunately the ideas of liberty 
and representative government which are bred 
in the bone of American youth are not even 
skin-deep in the average Central American. 

The United States has never undertaken to 
prevent wars in the Latin-American republics, 
and the task is so big that it is not likely that 
it will change its policy of non-interference. 
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BRAVE ENDEAVOR. 


And I read the moral—a brave endeavor 
Is better than life with love forever. 
James Jeffrey Roche. 
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A STURDIER RACE. 
ihe best histories record many things be- 
+. sides battles and legislation. In Mr. J. F. 
Rhodes’s ‘‘ History of the United States,’’ 
for example, there are some remarkably sugges- 
tive pages about the physical health of the 
American people in the decade before the Civil 
War. In this decade of our own we are so used 
to the spectacle of athletic young men and 
women, the product of new methods in education 
and hygiene, that we forget the pit whence we 
were digged. Let Mr. Rhodes remind us of it 
by a few of the contemporary comments he 
has collected. 

One of them is Thackeray’s remark in a 
letter from New York: ‘‘Most of the ladies 
are as lean as greyhounds.’’ From the Atlan- 
tic Monthly in 1858 is taken the confession: 
‘*We are a nation of health-hunters, betraying 
the want by the search.’’ In the same maga- 
zine Doctor Holmes touches upon the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican female constitution, which collapses just 
in the middle third of life, and comes out 
vuleanized india-rubber, if it happen to live 
through the period when health and strength 
are most wanted.’’ 

Mr. Rhodes makes a significant point in 
saying that ‘‘the hearty English salutation of 
‘good morning’ had given way to an inquiry 
about one’s health,’’ not of a perfunctory sort, 
but calling for a definite answer. Then follows 
an amazing array of excuses on the ground of 
ill health brought forward by members of both 
houses of Congress. The causes of this condi- 
tion—bad cooking and diet, fast eating, lack of 
exercise—are shown to have been fairly national 
in their seope. 

Against all this contemporary testimony it is 
fair to set the consideration that the historian of 
fifty years hence, noting the frequency of ‘‘nerv- 
ous breakdowns’’ in the record of our own 
times, may suppose that we are a generation of 
weaklings. It is always easy to generalize too 
broadly. Yet the fact remains that Uncle 
Sam is gradually growing from a raw-boned, 
sallow, unhealthy fellow into a creditable spec- 
imen of health and manly vigor. 
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“THE FORESTER.”’ 

here is something suggestive of green 
oR clothes, and soft hats with rolling brims 

and feathers, and hunting horns and 
romance in the title of a modest pamphlet 
lately sent forth from the government printing- 
office. ‘‘Report of the Forester for 1902’’ is 
the title of it, and it summarizes the great 
variety of work which has been carried on by 
what was formerly the Division and is now the 
Bureau of Forestry. 

Much of the work is the most useful sort of 
specialization. The inspection of private forest 
lands and the devising of plans for utilizing 
them most effectively is, of course, a part of 
what one would expect of a Bureau of Forestry, 
just as one expects it to conserve the national 
parks and other government timber lands. Yet 
the work does not by any means end here. It 
includes the chemical investigation of tanning 
extracts from native woods and barks; the 
production of turpentine by ‘‘orcharding,’’ a 
system which Mr. Pinchot, the forester, 
believes ‘‘will radically affect the whole indus- 

y’’?; the testing and classification of timber 
in regard to strength and durability; the best 
way to stop drifting sand by tree-planting. 
These and many other special investigations 
show the broad interpretation which the-head 
of the bureau puts upon his duty. 

No part of the report is more encouraging 
than that which records briefly the changing 
attitude of private owners of large forest 
reserves. More and more they are coming to 
the bureau for advice as to the management of 
their property. This the government furnishes 
free, on condition that the owner pay the bare 
expenses of the expedition. Every owner who 
is thus put on the right track becomes a guide 
and incentive to others; for modern forestry is 
the management of. woodlands for gain, and 
large profits are always persuasive preachers. 
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NATIONAL BOUNDARIES. 
Ste the commission appointed under the 


treaty relative to the Alaskan boundary, | 


recently concluded, -sueceed in reaching 

an agreement, there will remain no question 

between this country and its neighbors as to the 
line of territorial division. 

Yet the line which separates the United 











part of the time since the treaty of peace, in 


1783. Great Britain disputed with our govern- 
ment the beginning of the line on the east. 
It was many years before it was decided where 
was ‘‘the northwest angle of Nova Scotia,’’ 
and which of three rivers was the Saint 
Croix—geographical facts which determined the 
starting-point of the boundary. 

The whole frontier of Maine on the east, 
north and northwest, and the line between 
Vermont and Canada were in dispute until the 
Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842; and by that 
time a new disagreement had arisen in the west. 
The United States claimed ‘‘the whole of 
Oregon,’’ and that meant a strip of territory 
taking in the present Canadian provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and westward to the 
Pacific, including a large part of British 
Columbia—all the territory south of fifty-four 
degrees forty minutes north latitude. 

Our government receded from this claim, 
and accepted the line of forty-nine degrees. 
But inthe treaty of 1846 the Pacific terminal was 
fixed at ‘‘the middle of the channel which sepa- 
rates the continent from Vancouver’s Island,’’ 
and of Fuca’s Straits to the Pacific Ocean. The 
phrase quoted was indefinite, and the two govern- 
ments did not agree whether the water boundary 
should be the Rosario or the Haro Channel. 
By the Alabama claims treaty of 1871 the 
question was referred to the arbitration of 
Emperor William I. of Germany, who decided 
it in favor of the United States. 

The American people are, no doubt, fully 
persuaded that their contention in the matter of 
the Alaskan boundary is valid and impregnable ; 
but if the decision should be against them 
national honor requires that they should 
acquiesce. In any event, they will rejoice that 
the last question of the sort has been decided 


forever. 
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THE RULING INSTINCT. 


a ruling instinct of the housekeeper sometimes 
persists under singular circumstances. It is 
told of one mistress of an.exquisitely kept home, 
which never seemed to her quite exquisite enough, 
that her first remark one morning, on being 
informed that the house had been entered by 
burglars during the night, was: 

“This house really must be kept in better order, 
if people are going to drop in so unexpectedly.” 

Another woman, a village housekeeper devo- 
tedly attached to the old homestead in which she 
lived alone, the last of her family, had the crushing 
misfortune to lose it by fire. Only the broken 
shell of the main building and the charred ell and 
kitchen remained. ; 

The fire occurred in the evening; early the next 
morning, before any one was astir, she slipped out 
of the neighbor’s house where she had passed the 
night, returned to her own, and proceeded to 
sweep the kitchen as clear as possible of soot, 
splinters, water, and the singed feathers flying 
about from burst beds. Then she kindled a 
bright fire on the hearth, brought in a few 
broken chairs from the littered yard, and when— 
as she knew would happen—friends and neighbors 
began to visit the yet smoking ruins she was ready, 
still the hostess of her home, to receive their con- 
dolences with dignity, herself display the extent 
and manner of the devastation, and refresh them 
with a cup of tea before their departure. It was 
funny, perhaps,—some people found it so,—but it 
was an heroic survival of hospitality none the less. 

Still another housekeeper, one of the over- 
cleanly, ever-working, ever-worrying kind, fell 
seriously ill; and her ruling instinct remained 
dominant even in delirium. She was haunted by 
a dreadful vision of the new kitchen-maid, with 
greasy hands, making a dado of smeary finger- 
prints round the walls of the newly papered 
dining-room. Watched by two nurses, for many 
critical nights she wept and moaned and raved— 
and all her ravings were of grease. A patient of 
the same unfortunate temperament exasperated 
her physician and retarded her own recovery by 
her constant fretting over the slack housekeeping 
of her husband and half-grown daughter while 
she was ill. 

“Let me get up just once,” she begged, with 
tears, before she was even allowed to sit up in bed, 
“and crawl over to the corner and poke out the 
dirt from under the stove. There’s just rolls and 
rolls of it there, I know there is, and | shall never 
get well till I can poke it out!” 
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MEN WHO DO THEIR DUTY. 


I" the year 1901, according to the government 

report, the men of the life-saving stations were 
ealled upon in seven hundred and seventy dis- 
asters, involving three thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five people. Of these they saved all 
but seventeen. Yet these men, who constantly 
risk their lives not only for the lives, but even for 
the property, of others, receive but a small salary 
for eight months of the year, are not pensioned if 
disabled in service, and know that, no matter how 
fine their record, they must resign for the slightest 
physical disability. 

In a little pamphlet written by one of the thou- 
sands whom they have rescued is a story of their 
faithfulness. 

About four o’clock one November afternoon a 
signal of distress was heard at a station on Lake 
Huron. Two surfmen were immediately ordered 
out to investigate. For ten miles they went along 
the beach in a blinding snow-storm; then finally 
they discovered two schooners on a reef three 
| hundred feet from shore. 
| One of the men, staying behind, kindled a fire 
as a signal of encouragement to those on the 
schooners; the other went back. At midnight, 
completely exhausted, he staggered into the 





station; he had been walking eight hours through 


presidential election, and American war-ships | States from the British possessions, for almost | the snow. 
its entire length, has been in dispute for a large 


| Then the captain faced his problem: the crew 

















of eight could not pull the apparatus along the 
shore—they must hunt up a team from some 
farmer. But the snow, still falling heavily, clogged 
the wheels, so that the team gave out before the 
distance was accomplished ; there was nothing to 
do but hunt up a second team, and even then they 
were compelled to leave the boat and take the 
shore apparatus alone. It was ten o’clock in the 
morning when they finally reached the wreck. 

They set up the apparatus and brought the first 
man over by the breeches buoy; when he reached 
the shore he was literally cased in ice. Fortu- 
nately the boat came up soon, but even then it 
was slow work and terrible work to get the ten 
men and two women ashore, and care for them in 
the bitter cold. They tried to get food, but could 
obtain nothing except two loaves of bread and a 
quart of milk. Of this the men refused to touch 
a mouthful. They fed their patients, wrapped 
them warmly, and made them ride back to the 
station, they themselves walking all the way. 
The surfman who had been first sent out reached 
it at ten o’clock that night. He had been thirty 
hours without rest, food or shelter; those who 
followed had been twenty-four. 

It is the kind of story that we like to read by 
the fireside on a winter night. But if it is only a 
good story to us, if the record of such heroism 
does not stiffen our fiber and make us more 
ashamed of cheap thoughts and easy deeds—then 
indeed it would be better if it had never met our 
eyes. 
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McKINLEY AND THE MINERS. 


s nearly as the exigencies of his life permitted, 

the late President of the United States lived 

in fellowship with all the world, and the story is 

yet to be told which shows him in a cruel, careless 
or grasping attitude toward mankind. 

During the Warmington mine riot in the Massil- 
lon district in Ohio, in 1876, Mr. MeKinley, then 
just beginning to achieve success as a lawyer, 
was engaged to defend a number of miners ar- 
rested on the charge of shooting the superin- 
tendent of the mine and inciting the riot. He 
succeeded in obtaining the release of all save 
one, who was sentenced to the penitentiary for 
two years, and he, through the efforts of Mr. 
McKinley, was pardoned at the end of eight 
months. 

After the cases had been tried, the committee 
which represented the miners in their business 
with Mr. McKinley called at his office. They 
had all been out of work a long time, and were 
without money. Scrape and solicit as hard as 
they could, they were unable to get together more 
than seventy-five dollars. They knew it was 
not enough. They knew also that Mr. McKinley 
needed the entire fee. But they felt it their duty 
to give him the little they had. So their spokes- 
man laid the money on his desk and said: 

“It is not what we owe you, but it is all we’ve 
got. We want you to take it, and when we get to 
working steady again we'll pay you the balance.” 

Mr. McKinley brushed the money into a drawer, 
and looked at the men with one of his pleasant 
smiles. 

“Well, boys,” he said, “it was worth more, as 
lawyers’ fees go nowadays, but if you are satisfied 
I am, and we'll call it square, and you don’t owe 
me a cent.” 

They made no more talk about money and they 
never paid him in dollars and cents ; but the miners 
of the Massillon district held him in high regard 
always, and when the right time came they paid 
him in votes—and later in sincere grief for his 
tragic end. 
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THE BISHOP’S TEST. 


he late Doctor Temple, Archbishop of Canter- 

bury, was above-all practical, and his methods, 
even of carrying out theological theories, were 
extremely realistic. 
young men who came under his charge to tell him 
what they thought they would do under such and 
such circumstances; he insisted that they should 
show him just how they would go to work. 

While he was Bishop of London it was Doctor 
Temple’s habit to invite parties of young candi- 
dates for ordination to stay at Fulham Palace. 
One evening, on such an occasion, he came into 
the room where six of these young men were, and 
informed them that he was going into his study to 
lie on his sofa, and they were to come to him in 
turn and administer such counsel and comfort as 
they would to a sick or sorrowing parishioner. 

When the bishop left the room there was an 
awful hush and a long silence, for this test of their 
future capabilities did not impress them favorably. 

“Are you going to be all night?’ called the 
bishop, at last. 

This roused them, and they decided to draw lots 
as to who should go. The lot fell on a young 
Irishman, who, taking his courage in both hands, 
went into the sanctum. He bent over the sup- 
posed sufferer, but words failed him. But for an 
instant only. Then he shook his head, and bent 
still lower, 

“Q Frederick, Frederick,” said the audacious 
young candidate, “it’s the dhrink again!” 

The bishop gasped, then his face lighted. 
“You'll be altogether admirable in an East End 
parish,” he said, calmly. 
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AN IMAGINATIVE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


geome the French composer, has the intu- 
ition of genius. He can interpret to others 
what he does not himself fully understand. One 
evening Mrs. Fanny Reed, the singer, was réading 
aloud to a friend Mrs. Greenough’s beautiful 
poem, “Mary Magdalene.” 

Both the women were so absorbed that they did 
hot notice the presence of a third person until 
suddenly the sound of soft music stole through 
the room. Some one was at the piano, accom- 
Panying the reader’s voice in a manner harmo- 
hizing with the rhythm and spirit of the poetry. 

It was the music of Massenet’s oratorio. The 
player was Massenet himself, who had entered 
unannounced, and eaught the idea of the words 
Where the Magdalene, seeking her Lord by night, 


It was not enough for the | 
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finds herself beneath the windows of the room 
where the disciples are gathered for the Last 
Supper. 

When the reading was over, Massenet rose from 
the piano and came forward. He had no knowl- 
edge of English;-yet had he understood every 
word he could not have accompanied the poem 
more exquisitely. 

“How did you know what I was reading?” 
asked Mrs. Reed. 

“How could I fail to know?” he answered. 

Doubtless he had caught the one word “Magda- 
lene,” and intuition had supplied the rest. 
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THE GERMAN WAY. 


Prrhare it would be unfair to generalize too 
confidently, but there are shopkeepers in 
Germany who make no great effort to dispose of 
their goods. An instance of thisis given in “Three 
Men on Wheels.” The author accompanied an 
American lady on a shopping excursion in 
Munich. She had been accustomed to shopping 
in London and New York, and grumbled at every- 
thing the man showed her. It was not that she 
was really dissatisfied ; this was her method. 

She explained that she could get most thin 
cheaper and better elsewhere. Not that she really 
thought she could; merely she held it good for 
the shopkeeper to say this. She told him that his 
stock lacked taste. He did not argue with her. 
He did not contradict her. He put the things 
back into their respective boxes, replaced the 
boxes on their respective shelves, walked into the 
little parlor behind the shop and closed the door. 
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“Isn’t he ever coming back?” asked the lady, 
after two or three minutes had elapsed. Her tone 
did not imply a question so much as an exclama- 
tion of mere impatience. 

“TI doubt it,” I replied. 

“Why not?” she asked, much astonished. | 

“I expect,” I answered, ‘“‘you have bored him. | 
In all probability he is at this moment behind that 
door smoking a pipe and reading the paper.” 

“What an extraordinary shopkeeper!” said my 
friend, as she ered her parcels together anc 
indignantly walked out. 

“It is their way,” I explained. “There are the 
goods. If you want them you may have them. If 
= do not want them, they would almost rather 

hat you did not come and talk about them.” 
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BIRDS AND COMMERCE. 


e fact that the government of India has just 

decided that no more bird skins and plumage 
shall be exported gives satisfaction to bird-lovers 
everywhere. The reason given for the govern- 
ment’s decision is that, owing to the wholesale 
destruction of birds, destructive insects have it 
all their own way, and crops in India have suffered 
alarmingly from this cause. 

The feather trade is an important part of the 
commerce of London, as any one who has seen 
the London and India Docks warehouse during a 
feather sale can realize. The supply from India 
alone is enormous. ‘ 

Picture veritable mountains of the feathers of 
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the green parrot, which is a favorite with the 
1 jer on tof its adaptability. Green, 





shimmering hills of millions of feathers that not | 
long ago were the proud possession of the gleaming | 
denizens of the Indian woodlands, and through tlic | 


glorious green a shimmer of scarlet, that beautiful 
red which, for brilliance, is not surpassed any- 
where in nature. ; 

The effect of stopping this trade means greater 
prosperity for the ostrich-farmers in South Africa, 
and possible legislative action as to the destruc- 
tion of birds in the south of Europe. 
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“* THESE.”’ 


n his recent book, “Bar, Stage and Platform,” 
Mr. Herman C. Merivale, whose father was 
permanent under-secretary for the colonies, and 
one of whose uncles was a rival of Niebuhr in 
scholarship, tells of an amusing experience of 
another uncle of whom the world has heard little. 


This Mr. Merivale was a thoroughgoing cockney. 
London was as the breath of his nostrils ; notwith- 
standing he purchased a country place, intending 
personally to supervise the crops. To this end he 
asked advice of a bucolic friend, a man of many 
acres, who complied, and began with the kitchen- 
garden. 
t»"*Now look at these,” said he. “You have a fine 
crop of these. First you must do so and so in 
July, then such and such things in September, and 
next year there will be somet! ing to remember.” 

“Quite so,” assented Mr. Merivale, politely. | 
“But I must y+ at the beginning. In the first | 


place, what are ‘these’ ?” } 

“Do you mean._to say you don’t know?” gasped | 
the country gentleman. 

“Haven't the faintest idea,” said Mr. Merivale, 
cheerfully. 

“These are— potatoes!” his friend replied, 


divided between amusement and amazement. 
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ARTEMUS WARD’S DIFFICULTY. 


he author of “Meditations of an Autograph 

Collector” tells the following story of two 
men who were widely known forty years ago, but 
for quite different talents: 


The student of American history does not need 
to be told that the great glory of Gen. John A. | 
Dix was his memorable order, in the dawning 
days of the Rebellion, which made him forever 
famous: “If any one attempts to haul dOwn the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot!” 

That utterance gave an electric shock to the 
loyal heart of the nation. Artemus Ward, in 

retended concern, made the general merry when 

e said, in his modest, hesitating way, “But— 
general—suppose he hadn’t any spot?” 


EASILY EXPLAINED. 


> many quick retorts are ascribed to the “Auto- 
erat of the Breakfast Table” that it some- 
times seems as if the witty poet could scarcely 
have taken time to eat or sleep. The last reply is 
quoted by a man to whom it was made only a few | 
months before the death of Doctor Holmes. 


The talk between the two men had fallen on the 
subject of age. 

“You're five years my junior,” said Doctor 
Holmes, “‘but I believe I don’t envy you.” 

“I can’t see why you should,” said his friend. | 
“You carry your years much more lightly than I 
do mine.” ‘ 

“That’s natural,” said the autocrat. 
five years’ more practice.” 
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= the heart of winter crept a day 
Filled with the amber glory of a noon 

That broods above the world when radiant May 
Clasps hands with queenly June. 

Like some fair truant, who release had found 
From sunny cloisters under southern skies, 

She came to us, sedately capped and gowned, 
But laughter in her eyes! 


Warmed by her smile the little snowbirds swept 
Across the icy fields on happy wing; 
Beneath the earth’s chill crust where’er she 
stepped 
The flowers dreamed of spring! 
Lulled by the gentle presence of that day 
The bitter winter winds grew soft and sweet; 
The arrows of the frost sped low; and lay 
Harmless beneath her feet. 


She freed imprisoned springs, and sent the rills 
With dance and song to levels far below; 

Swept from the bold, brown faces of the hills 
Their velvet masks of snow. 

indulgent Mother Nature looked and smiled 
At all the pretty pranks and wilful play 

Of this unchidden, daring, darling child 
She soon must send away! 


For when the sunset fires began to glow, 
And all the little snowbirds’ song had ceased ; 
When shadows lengthened o’er the fields of snow 
Toward the darkening east, 
The pretty vagrant went as she had come, 
Across the land to where warm sunbeams lay— 
The fleeting phantom—the dear ghost of some 
Forgotten summer’s day! 
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THE LIKENESS OF CHRIST. 











interest for the Christian. They contain 

in their dim labyrinth of subterranean 
galleries the tragedy and the inspiration of the 
early years of the Christian Church. It is now 
pretty well settled that they were originally built 
as burial-vaults, and that their use as places of 
hiding for Christians was begun during the early 
persecutions. It is estimated that six million 
bodies were entombed there, and the length of 
the passages is measured by hundreds of miles. 

The burial niches cut in the soft stone were 
closed by a slab of stone, and on the slab and on 
the walls were various paintings. Some are 
very rude, and others show that ability in por- 
traiture which was common among the Romans 
of the time of Christ. 

Representations of the Master are numerous. 
They are on the tombs as frescos, and they 
are buried with the bodies, especially those of 
martyrs, as enamel pictures and mosaics. There 
are also the fragile wings on linen, used as 
coverings for the faces of the dead. 

It does not need a long leap of the imagination 
to believe that some of these pictures may have 
been made by disciples of Christ, or at least by 
artists employed by such disciples who could 
themselves direct and criticize the work from 
their own memory of His appearance. 

However that may be, it is certain that there 
is a substantial similarity in the pictures. Many 
of them are of a date before the use of any 
symbolic additions to Christian art, and neither 
halo nor aureole appears on these. 

There is one fresco called the Callistine por- 
trait. It is in that part of the catacombs known 
as the cemetery of S. Callisto. It is now nearly 
obliterated, owing to the dampness of the walls 
and the smoke from tapers. But some forty 
years ago, before the destruction was so far 
advanced, a beautiful copy of it was made by 
an English artist, Mr. Thomas Heaphy. Of 
all the pictures of Christ, ancient, medieval or 
modern, this is to many Christians who have 
been so fortunate as to see it the most divine, 
the most human, and the most convincing. The 
original sketch is in the British Museum, but a 
beautiful reproduction of it has recently been 
published. 

As one studies the wonderful face even in this 


|" catacombs of Rome have a perennial 











simple reproduction one finds it so thrilling and 
its suggestion so poignant that he wishes he 
might join in the faith of the author, who says, 
**1 believe it to have been the work of a Roman 
artist, a portrait-painter, who had himself seen 


Christ.”’ 
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PERSIAN ETIQUETTE. 


n Persia the slightest transgression of the rigid 
| rules of etiquette is deemed rather worse 
than a crime. It is the proper thing in that 
country to make an afternoon call in the morning; 
the earlier, the better. A writer in Leisure Hour 
tells of one occasion when he suggested calling in 
the afternoon of a certain day. The Persian gentle- 
man on whom he was to call cordially assented, 
and said he should expect him at seven in the 
morning. 


Persian houses are, as a rule, very anew 
furnished. There are neither tables nor chairs. 
but only cushions Raced on the carpeted floor all 
round the room. Possibly your host, out of con- 
sideration for a European’s inability to make 
himself comfortable on the floor, has provided one 
solitary high-backed chair for you to sit on. He 
conducts you to it, and bowing, invites you to be 
seated in most courteous phraseology and with 
gocetet waving of the hands. Etiquette, however, 
orbids you to seat yourself before he does, and it 
also forbids the host to sit down before his guest 
is seated. Hence each — declines to sit 
down before the other, and a contest of courtesy 
ensues, which ends at last in both host and guest 
seeking Semselves at the same moment, the guest 
on his host’s right hand. 

But how about the one soli chair? Your 
instinct suggests that, as your host has taken the 
trouble to provide it for you, the most courteous 
ke it. But it would be a great mis- 


sit on a seat higher than that of your host. ) 
most polite thing for you to do, therefore, is to 
thank him for his kindness, but to say that under 
no circumstances could you think of sitting on a 
seat elevated above his own. 

You at last succeed in sitting down on the 
cushions by his side, and the servants, at a si 
from your host, remove the chair. If you were 
sit on it, they would comment most harshly on 
your arrogance. 

When you and your host are at length seated 
you bow to one another and once more ask after 
one another’s health, although a few minutes ago 
the same tender inquiries were made when you 
first entered the room. 

Your host has doubtless invited a large number 
of — to meet you. You are not introduced 
to those present unless they are persons of impor- 
tance, but a must, on ending your inquiries as 
to your host’s health, bow to every one all round 
the room in turn, beginning on your right. 

When the “‘afternoon call” has drawn to an end 
and the visitor rises to depart, he probably finds 





that his legs refuse to perform their duty for a 
few minutes, as he has been sitting cross-legged, 
an attitude dear to the Oriental, bu by no means 


| comfortable for a European. The host escorts 
| the visitor to the door, and he rides away amid 
the low bows of a number of servants. 
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army officer sends The Companion an 


NOT ADAPTED TO MELONS.: 
n 

A account of an experience he had when he 
was on duty along the Rio Grande. He 
put up one night at a small town in Cameron 
County at a time when a session of the court had 
| filled the town with strangers. Some of the 
visitors were sitting on the piazza of the boarding- 
house after supper, and conversation turned upon 
the fertility of soils. A stranger from Starr 


County, which is near Cameron, waited his turn 
and then said: 


“Well, 1 reckon the most fertile piece o’ ground 
in Texas is up on Ed Jones’s ranch in old Starr. 
The first time Ed plants potatoes they grows like 
young trees. Ed calculates on how there is a 
sight o’ ——_ energy going to waste. So he 
sends off fer some “tomato plants and grafts ’em 
on to the potato stock, and grows the finest lot o’ 
tomatoes above and potatoes below you ever see.” 

The Starr County man had thrown down the 
gauntlet, and a Cameron man took it we. 

“Well,” he said, “that reminds me o’ Bill Dury’s 
ranch down on the arroyo. Bill is looking his 
ome over one day, when the idea comes to him 

iat’ it is just the spot to raise watermelons. 
So he gets some of the very best seed from the 
Agricultural Department, and fertilizes all round 
permiscuous. 

“He plants five or six seeds to each mound. 
When they come up he pulls up all but the 
healthiest one in each mound. When this one puts 
out runners he cuts off all but the likeliest. Did 
any 0’ you gents ever hear o’ watermelons getting 
a better start than that? The vines kep’ growing 
bigger ’n’ bigger. The young stalks was the size 
o’ yer wrist an’ kep’ eae But, gentlemen, 
Bill never got any melons off them vines. The 
trouble was this: he hadn’t figured on the natural 
fertility of old Cameron County. His fertilizing 
cau the trouble. 

“Them vines got to growing so fast and powerful 
they kep’ a-dragging the young melons over the 

ound an’ wore ’em out, plumb wore ’em to a 

razzle. The vines drag; some o’ the melons 
against stumps and cracked ’em, an’ one night 
some 0’ the likeliest ones was busted by the vines 
a-climbing a fence an’ — the melons, ker- 
plunk, on the other side. hen Bill ve up.” 

The teller of the first story drew his six-shooter 
from his hip pocket, walked over to the teller of 
the d story, handed him the ¥ <2 in token 
of surrender, and said, “And so do I.” 
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IN A PATH MADE BY ELK. 


most adventurous story of escape from a 
snow blockade in the Cascade Mountains 
is told by Mr. G. O. Shields in his book, 

“Cruisings in the Cascades.” The members of 
the party had lain in camp three days, waiting for 
the storm to abate ; but as it continued to grow in 
severity, and as the snow became deeper and 
deeper, their situation grew daily and hourly more 
alarming. 

Their only hope of escape was by abandonin 
their horses and constructing snow-shoes which 
might keep them above the snow; but in this case 
they coul a but little bedding, and only food 
— to last them on their journey to the nearest 
ranch. 

They had already set about making snow-shoes 
from the skin of an elk which they had saved. 
One pair had been completed ; and the storm hav- 
ing abated, one of the party set out to look over 
the surrounding country for the most feasible 
route by which to get out, and also to try if 
possible to find game of some kind. 

He had gone about a mile when he came upon 
the fresh trail of a large band of elk that were 
moving toward the east. He followed, and in a 
short time came up with ther 

They were travelling in 





mn. 
single file, led by a 





apes in old bull, who wallowed through the snow, 
n which only his head and neck were visible, with 
all the patience of a faithful old ox. The others 
followed him, the stronger ones in front, the 
weaker bringing up the rear. There were thirty- 
seven in the band, and by the time they had all 
walked in the same line they left it an open, 
well-beaten trail. 

The hunter approached within a few yards of 
them. They were greatly alarmed when they saw 
him, and made a few bounds in various directions ; 
but seeing that their struggles were in vain, they 
meekly submitted to what seemed their impending 
fate, and fell back in rear of their file-leader. 

The hunter saw in this noble, struggling band a 
means of deliverance from what had threatened 
to be a wintry grave for him and his companions. 
He did not fire a shot, nor did he in ony ue create 
unnecessary alarm among the elk, but hurried 
back to camp and repor' to his friends what he 
had seen. 

In a moment the camp was a scene of activity 
and excitement. They reached the trail of the 
herd of elk, and following this, after nine days of 
tedious and painful travelling, the party arrived 
at a ranch, where they were able to rest and 
regain their strength, and whence they finally 
reached their homes in safety. 
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“He chases shadows!” 
sneered the Bristol 
tars. 

“As well fling nets to 
catch the golden 
stars 

As climb the surges of 
earth’s utmost sea.” 

But for the Venice pilot, meager, wan, 

His swarthy sons beside him, life began 

With that slipt cable, when his dream rode free. 


And Henry, on his battle-wrested throne, 

The councils done, would speak in musing tone 

Of Cabot, not the cargo he might bring. 

“Man’s heart, though morsel scant for hungry 
crow, 

Is greater than the world can fill, and so 

Fair fall the shadow-seekers!” quoth the king. 
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THE SECOND TROMBONE. 


here is a Philadelphia drummer who is known 

| as a kind-hearted and obliging man, always 

ready to do a favor if he can. Lately, how- 

ever, he had an experience which may make him 

cautious, or at least may influence him to consider 

more carefully whether or not his kindness is 

wisely bestowed. He tells the story himself to a 
reporter for the Philadelphia Telegraph. 


While I was in a small city not long ago a 
concert company which carried its own orchestra 
wy up at the hotel where I was staying. Among 

he musicians was a trombone-player who was a 
friend and neighbor of mine in Philadelphia. I 
saw him soon after his arrival, and he had such 
a very wobegone look that I asked him what the 


matter was. 

“To tell the truth, Jim,” he said, “I’m in a lot of 
trouble. I’m en to a young lady in this 
town, and I rather foolishly promised to spend the 
evening with her, thinking I could get a substitute 
= play for me, but there isn’t a trombonist in 

Ww 


“Too bad!” said I. His face lighted up suddenly. 

“Why, Jim,” he said, “you can help me out! 
You’re musical —” 

“But I don’t know the first thing about a trom- 
bone,” I interrupted. 

“Oh, that won’t matter,” he said, lightly. “I 
play second trombone, and all you will have to do 
8 to follow the movements of the first trombone, 
our cheeks and keep your eyes on the 
*d do as much for you.’ 

“Allright,” Lsaid. “Goalong. I'll domy best.” 

I know a little about music; that is, I can bat 
out a few things on the piapo, but _as soon as I 
took my place in the orchestra I felt awkward 
with a trombone. The first number on the pre; 
gram was a selection from “The Bohemian Girl,” 
and I was seared blue when I saw that “The 
Heart Bowed Down” was arranged for two trom- 

nes. I wanted to run, but there was no chance. 
Then the leader made a pass at me with his baton, 
and I got pa So did the first trombone. 

He puffed out hischecks. Sodid I. The leader 
made another pass with the baton, and in obedi- 
ence I worked away on the trombone. The first 
yn did the same. But neither of us produced 
a sound. 

I could see that the leader was boiling with rage. 
So was |—against the-first trombone, for I felt 
sure that if he had done his duty I could have 
played the second part. But the leader — 
passed the word, and “‘The Heart Bowed Down” 
was cut out. 

At the close of the concert the mystery was 
explained; we were both “dummies.” The first 
trombone also had an —_— ment, and had suc- 
ceeded in getting as a substitute a barber, who 
was instructed to follow the other trombone. 
Strange to say, the audience did not perceive this, 
but the leader did, and although he said nothing 
to us, he made it very unpleasant the next day for 
both the regular players. 


’ 
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LOVE FOUND A WAY. 


here is a saying that ‘“‘Love will find a way,” 
T but whether the way is always a good one 

seems a little doubtful. On one of the trains 
running between Kansas City and St. Louis is a 
young fireman named Blackmar. Sometimes, 
says the Kansas City Journal, he is compelled to 
stop over in Kansas City, and when several days 
passed and he failed to put in an appearance the 
mistress of the boarding-house asked about him. 


“He’s in the hospital,” said the man who runs 
the engine and rides in the cab with Blackmar. 
“Down in the railroad hospital, you know.” 

Of course every one sighed and awaited an 
explanation. 

“Well,” the engineer be 
heart, and she presented him with a bouquet, and 
the bouquet did the rest. 

“Half-way across the state, just outside of 
Moberly, the girl used to stand by her fence and 
wave her sunbonnet at him. That was in the 
spring. In the summer, when the garden back of 
the fence — to bloom, the girl used to make 
bouquets, and when the train sped by she used to 
throw them at the engine cab. Of course she 
always missed, but she kept on trying. 

“Tt seemed to hurt young Blackmar to have the 
posies crushed under the wheels, and one Sunday, 
when he went calling on her, they fixed up a plan. 

“The next day, when the train went by the girl 
had her bouquet fastened to a long fishing-pole. 
She thrust it at the moving train, 
little too slow. 

“The next day she was there a: 
pole bouquet-holder, and this 


n, “he’s got a sweet- 


ut she was a 


in with her fish- 
ime she gave a 
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bn ten push. Young Blackmar was in the cab 
window, with his mouth on a broad grin. Well, 
he caught the bouquet, fish-pole and all, and she 
waved him a triumphant good-by. That’s all 
there is to that.’”’ 

“Caught the bouquet how ?”’ asked the boarders. 

“Square in the mouth. We took him back down 
to Moberly to the hospital on the next train, with 
half his cheek punched out.” 

"a suppose the at bells will soon be 
chiming?” said a romantic little widow. 

“Well, if they ain’t, they ought to be. He’s no 
beauty. I doubt if there’s another girl in Moberly 
would have him now.” 
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A HIGH-PRICED DINNER. 


he Paris newspapers have lately printed the 
account of a strange lawsuit which the 
Green Bag reports for its American readers. 
The complainant in the case testified that he was 
dining on the terrace in front of a restaurant, 
enjoying the air as well as the food. He had just 
begun to eat his soup, which he found too hot for 
his palate. While waiting for the soup to cool, he 
took from his pocket a roll of bills which he had 
received in payment of a bill. 


In counting the money he accidentally dropped 
a hundred-frane bank-note into his soup. He took 
it out of his plate with a fork, and sent the soup 
away. The bank-note was saturated with the 
qreacy Hawi. and he laid it down on the table- 
cloth to dry. 

He was partaking of the second course, when a 
sudden gust of wind blew the note off the table. He 
ran after it, but a dog, which are it wore a 
collar, and therefore in all robability ad a home, 

yet showed every sign of hunger, seized it. The 
te of the soup on the paper made it palatable, 
and the dog swallowed the note in an instant. 

The complainant used all his persuasive power 
in an effort to get the dog to come near him. 
“Good doggy! Come here!” he coaxed. 

The animal, pleased with the taste of the soup, 
was finally toled near enough for the complainant 
to read the name engraved onthe collar. When he 
had made a note of the name and address of the 
owner of the dog, he dismissed him with a Scotch 
blessing. : 

Then he sought his lawyer, and brought suit 
against the owner of the dog for the restitution of 
the hundred francs. 

The court decided that the owner of the dog 
must pay, holding that since the dog was property, 
the owner must held responsible for any act 
committed by the animal. 
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LIZARDS IN SAMOA. 


resident of Samoa writes in an entertaining 

A way of the lizards—little fellows about two 

inches long, prettily colored in a light and 

a dark shade of brown. They can run up a 

window-pane quite as easily as can the flies on 
which they feed. 


When alarmed, the lizards are off like a flash of 
light, and will take the most reckless leaps. I 
have seen them land safe at the end of a twenty- 
foot jump. Yet when cornered they have no 
hesitation in snapping off the most of their tails. 

That was a maddening puzzle to my small cat. 
The sight of a mo’o anywhere was an immediate 
challenge to the kitten. She would immediately 
start on the hunt, for the most part a fruitless 
chase, for the little lizard could skulk off faster 
than two cats could pursue. Yet when the kitten 
did succeed in landing on the lizard there followed 
a scene of bewilderment. The mo’o invariably 
snapped off its tail, which was left wriggling in 
one part of the veranda, while the lizard ran off 
a short distance and awaited developments. 

The kitten never knew whether to catch the 
lizard _ or the tail. 
went for it; but she always sto) 
an eye on the wriggles of the . 
turned back to take care of the tail, the mo’o got 
in motion and had to be looked after. Hundreds 
of times I have watched the dilemma, and the 
ending was always the same—the lizard got away 
and the kitten had to be content with the bony 
tail. But there were lots of lizards about my house, 
sprouting new tails. 
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AN AUTOGRAPH COPY. 


he man who undertook to cross the continent 
+ “on the hurricane-deck of a donkey,” and 

earn his expenses as he went, was sure to 
have experiences worth something to himself, if 
not to any one else. He had photographs made 
of himself and the donkey. These he sold for 
twenty-five cents each. At Yonkers his purse was 
light, and his bills were heavy. 


I resolved to rise at dawn and sell enough 
pictures to pay my bills, if 1 had to sell them at 
cost. I set to work. By one o’clock I had visited 
every shop, store and Chinese laundry, and was 
talking hoarsely to a corner grocer, who sat on a 
keg of mackerel omens oe cheese. I 
offered a picture for fifteen cents, but the reduc- 
tion in price did not interest him. 

“I vant not a picture at any price!” he declared. 

“T lack fifteen cents of the amount of my hotel 
bill,” lL urged. “I am in dire straits.” 

His *: y was weak, but the cheese was strong 
enough to help him out. My mental magazine 
had but a single charge left, and I fired that. 

“Isn’t it worth fifteen cents to know a fool when 
you see one?” 

“Ye-e-es, I dink it ees,” answered the man, 
ey eef you vill write it on the picture, I buy 

m.” 


THE REAL CONDITION. 


he teacher of grammar and rhetoric wrote a 
sentence on the blackboard, and then called 
upon William. 


“John can ride the horse if he wants to,” read 
the teacher. “Rewrite the sentence in another 
” 
William surveyed it dubiously for a moment; 
then a flash of inspiration showed him his path. 
“John can ride the horse if the horse wants him 
to,” he wrote. 


® & © 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. King, wing, sing, ring. 2. Host, cost, 
most, lost. 3. Morn, horn, torn, worn. 4. Harry, 
carry, tarry, marry. 5. Cold, gold, sold, hold. 
6. Table, gable, fable, sable. 

2. Ax, whacks, backs, facts, acts, tax, lax, 
sacks, racks, stacks, flax. 

3. 1. Annals, anneal, annexation, annihilation, 
anniversary, annotation, announcement, annoy- 
ance, annual, annuity, annulment, annulet. 2. 
D-river, d-rill. 

4. For over all there hung a cloud of fear ; 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted: 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
“The house is haunted.” 
5. Candidate. 






































the party. 


chicken 


pink candles on it. 





In the center of the table was a yellow canary-bird in a 
pink cage, and he sang all the time, and he bowed his head 
when he sang. First he sang to Madeline, and then he sang 
to Adeline, and then he sang to Rosaline, and then he sang 
to Caroline, and then he sang to Floraline. 
they would have been like this: 


O pretty, pretty, pretty 
Little girl so sweet! 

O pretty, pretty, pretty— 
Eat, beloved, eat! 





NEO THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 





CHILDREN‘S 
THE BIRTHDAY CHILD 


— he BY MARY STEWART CUTTING a 
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RY) NCE upon a time there was a little girl named Dorothy. She was six 
Se years old, and so she had a birthday. 


If he could have sung words 


O birthday child, 
So dear and mild, 
Beautiful birthday child! 
We sing for you, 
We bring for you 
The sweetest of each thing for you! 


And when the six little girls had finished the six pitchers 
of milk and the six plates of sandwiches and the six forms of ice- 


cream and had blown out the six candles and had eaten the 


birthday cake, Dorothy’s mother said, ‘‘ Now you may have your birthday presents.’’ 
And the door-bell rang, and she brought in six beautiful dolls dressed in pink, with 

eyes that opened and shut and hair that came down to their toes, and Dorothy said: 
*“O goody, goody, goody! and thank you, mamma. 

what will the six dolls sit in ?’’ 

And the door-bell rang, and in came six chairs, with gilded 
legs and pink bows at the backs, and the six dolls sat in the 
six gilt chairs by the side of the six little girls. 


said : 


““O goody, goody, goody! and thank you, mamma. But 
what can we have to hold over us ?’’ 

And there was a ring at the door-bell, and six pink parasols 
came in, with long white handles, and each of the six little 
girls held a pink parasol over her head as she sat by the pink 
And Dorothy said: 

*‘O goody, goody, goody! and thank you, mamma. 
where is there something alive ?’’ 
door-bell rang, and in ran six lovely white pussy-cats with long white, 
waving tails and blue ribbons round their necks, and they were all 
purring. And they waved their tails six times and got up in the laps of 
the little girls and purred more. 

**O goody, goody, goody! and thank you, mamma. 
something else that’s alive ?’’ 


doll in the gilt chair. 
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But 


And Dorothy 


But 
And as she said that the 


Then Dorothy said: 
But where is there 
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curly tails and pink ribbons round their necks, and they ran six times round 
There were six little girls at | the six little girls and barked for joy, and then lay down at their feet and 
Madeline was one, and Adeline was two, and Rosaline 
was three, and Caroline was four, and Floraline was five, and Dorothy 
was six, and they sat in six chairs at the table, and on the table were 
six plates and six silver mugs and six spoons and six little dishes of 

sandwiches and six little pitchers of milk and six 
little forms of pink ice-cream and a birthday cake with six 


stuck out six little red tongues and panted. 
And Dorothy said: 


*“O goody, goody, goody! and thank you, mamma. 


something with which to top off ?’’ 


the way through. 
And Dorothy said: 


to take away ?’’ 
And her mamma said: 


“A chair and a doll 
And a pink parasol 
And a cat and a dog 
And a chocolate mouse 
For each little girl in her v 


Then each little girl said: 


“OQ goody, goody, goody! and thank you, 


Child!” 


And Madeline and Adeline and Rosaline and Caroline and 


Floraline each went out carrying 


would have been like this: 


O pretty, pretty, 


mouse had been eaten. 


the canary-bird sang softly, and if 
they would have been like this: 
The party’s over, 
The birthday’s done, 
Sleep in your cribby, 
Birthday one. 


So Dorothy went to sleep all curled up in a little heap, and she dreamed 
that she was her mother’s darling child, and that is the birthday dream, 
And the bell rang again and in bounded six little brown dogs with tight | and it is the best dream of all because it is true. 


And in came six little pink boxes, and when they 
were opened there was a chocolate mouse in every one, 
brown on the outside, white on the inside, and sweet all 


“Oh, thank you, sweet mamma. 


wn house!” 


chocolate mouse, and a white pussy-cat and a brown dog followed after. 
canary bowed and sang to each little girl, and if he could have sung words they 


O pretty, pretty, 
Little girl so bright, 

Belovedest, good night! 
And then Dorothy went up-stairs to bed. 
parasol was over the head of the crib, and the white pussy 
was on one side of the crib, and the brown dog was on the 
other side of the crib, and the gilt chair was at the foot of the 
crib, and the pink doll was in her arms, and the chocolate 
And when she had said ‘‘God bless’’ 
and ‘‘Now I lay me,’’ and had had a drink of water, and had 
loved and kissed her mamma, and her mamma had loved and 
kissed her, she laid her head down on the white pillow, and 


For the birthday dream, 
The dream that’s true, 

Beautiful darling, 
Waits for you. 
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But where is there 





But what is there 


Birthday 


a doll and a chair and a pink parasol and a 
And the 


pretty 


pretty— 


And the pink 


he could have sung words 











A CONUNDRUM. 


By Annie H. Donnell. 


Every morning at seven o’clock, 
Rain or sunshine or snow, 
Into a long black tunnel 
Five little travellers go, 
All in a row like soldiers, 
Stooping a bit to enter, 
The fat one at this end, the baby at that, 
The tallest one in the center. 
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Into the dark they travel, 
Without a fret or a pout. 

But once they made a window, 
And Baby Traveller peeped out! 

Gay little travellers, dancing 
Into the tunnel at morn. 

Tired little travellers, coming out 
When the day’s work is done. 

at 
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ETHEL’S DARNING-BALLS. 


By Fannie L. Brent. 


hen Ethel came home from school she | 


saw her mother sitting in the bay 
window mending, with the big basket 
on a chair beside her. Ethel frowned. ‘‘O dear !’’ 
she said. ‘‘I forgot it was Wednesday after- 
noon, and I told May that p’r’aps I’d be over.’’ 

‘*Hurry up, Ethel!’ May called from across 
the street. ‘‘Ask your mamma.’’ 

Ethel turned and shook her head. ‘‘Can’t 
come,”’? said she. ‘‘I know it’s Wednesday 
afterncon, and I’ve got to darn my stockings.”’ 

She came in and hung up her hat, and gota 
cooky to eat, and washed her hands and face, 
and was so long getting round to the sitting- 
room that at last mamma called, ‘‘Isn’t my little 
girl coming to help me this afternoon ?’’ 

Then Ethel came in, and sitting down rather 
hard in her little rocker, took up the pretty, red 
darning-bag mamma had made her. 

“T just hate to darn!” she said. ‘‘Over one 
and under one, over one and under one, just 
like we used to do in the kindergarten’’ (Ethel 
was ten and had left the kindergarten very far 
behind), ‘‘and all black and ugly, too.’ 

‘‘Well,”” mamma said, smiling pleasantly’, 
“if it would make it any more interesting, you 








might make your threads yellow one way and 
blue the other in that biggest hole.’’ 

Ethel laughed at the idea of a blue and yellow 
darn in her black stockings, and when she was 
done laughing her frown was gone. She put 
her hand down in the bag and brought out her 
thimble and ball of darning-cotton, and then 
she reached in again for her darning-gourd. 

A puzzled look came into her face as she felt 
for it. 

‘‘Why, what’s in here instead of my gourd ?”’ 
she asked, and then drew out a big orange. 

Mamma looked as surprised as could be. 
‘‘Why, that’s strange,’”’ said she, ‘‘but I think 
I should like a ball I could eat afterward.’’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Ethel, ‘‘I do, too.”’ 

She slipped the orange into the first stocking. 
How the bright color shone through the holes! 

Ethel darned away at her best rate, and after 
a little the bright spots were closed and the 
orange rolled out and slipped down into another 
stocking, and by and by another and still 
another, and at last two pairs of stockings were 
neatly rolled up and put away. 

**Now we’ll eat the darning-ball,’’ said 
Ethel, gaily, as she peeled it. But mamma 





said she had eaten one just before Ethel came 
home, and it was all for her. 

**] knew you put it there,’’ Ethel said. 

**Did you, really ?’?’ mamma said, laughing. 

The next Wednesday Ethel was not slow in 
coming to her darning, and first thing she felt 
down in her bag to see what her ball would be. 
This time it was a shiny red apple, and the 
next Wednesday it was a lemon, which, when it 
had served its purpose as a ball, Ethel made 
into lemonade. 

Another time it was a green pomegranate, 
and she learned how to break it open and pick 
out the pretty red seeds to eat. 

All through the fall there was some new kind 
of ball every week, and Ethel looked forward 
to Wednesday afternoon all the week. 

The darning was not such bad work, either, 
when, instead of pouting and grumbling, she 
talked with mamma about all sorts of pleasant 
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things. She did some thinking, too, and one 
day she gave mamma a surprise. 

She had just eaten a big russet pear, which 
| had been her darning-ball, and she put her arms 
around mamma’s neck and gave her a good kiss 
}and said, ‘‘I guess I’m ready for my old gourd 
again, now, mamma.’’ 

Mamma shook her head. ‘‘No,’’ she said. 
**I gave your gourd to Mrs. Perry’s baby for a 
rattle, and when they went home he cried to 
take it, sol lethim. I think you’ll have to get 
| along with oranges and apples for a while yet.’’ 
| Mamma spoke soberly, but her eyes were 
laughing, and so Ethel was not very much 
surprised at Christmas to find in her stocking 
a beautiful polished wood darning-ball with a 
| little bundle. The ball unscrewed in the 
| middle, and inside it was all lined with velvet, 
and made a cunning nest for a beautiful silver 
thimble with ‘‘Ethel’’ engraved on the rim. 
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SATURDAYS. 


et a 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


Sing a song of Saturdays, 
Band of fifty-two, 
Joining hands about the year, 
What a merry crew! 
How they make the hours dance! 
How they shout with glee! 
Yes, the happy Saturday 
Is the day for me. 


Sing a song of Saturdays, 
Pearls upon a chain, 

Hung about the New-Year’s neck 
When she comes again. 

All among the other beads, 
Pink or blue or gray, 

How you love the shining gleam 
Of a Saturday ! 


Sing a song of Saturdays, 
Roses in a wreath, 
Fifty-two so big and bright— 
Who would look beneath ? 
Other days may be as green, 
Others bloom as fair, 
Yet a single Saturday 
We could never spare. 


Sing a song of Saturdays, 
Rests along a road; 

Here we halt to take a breath, 
Ease the weary load. 

Ho! Another mile-stone passed 
Toward the goal we seek, 

Then, refreshed, we travel on 
For another week. 














CURRENT- EVENTS | Sree, 
S° PREME CouRtT.—Associate Justice George 

Shiras, Jr., of Pennsylvania, retired from 
the Supreme Court bench by resignation, Feb- 
ruary 24th, after serving a 
little more than 10 years. His 
place was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Circuit Court Judge 
William R. Day of Ohio. 
Justice Day is 53 years old. 
He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In 1886 
he was elected judge of the 
Ohio Court of Common Pleas, | 
and in 1889 was appointed 
judge of the United States Court for the northern 
district of Ohio, but resigned on account of ill 
health before taking office. 
Ile became assistant secretary 
of state under John Sherman 
in President McKinley’s Cab- 
inet in 1897, and when Mr. 
Sherman resigned in 1898 was 
appointed to succeed him. On 
his retirement from the State 
Department he was made 
chairman of the commission 
which negotiated the treaty of 
peace with Spain, and in 1899 was appointed 
to the circuit court bench. 











GEO. SHIRAS, JR. 





Wicttam R. Day. 


= K. RicHARps of Ohio, solicitor-gen- 

eral in the Department of Justice, has been 
appointed to the circuit bench to succeed Justice 
Day, and William E. Stanley, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, has been named to succeed the 
late Henry L. Dawes of Massachusetts on the 
Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes in 
the Indian Territory. James R. Garfield of 
Ohio, son of the late President Garfield, and 
a member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, has been appointed Commissioner 
of Corporations in the new Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. 


EW WAR COLLEGE.—President Roosevelt 
laid the corner-stone of the new War College 
in Washington, February 2ist. The college is 
intended for the instruction of officers of the 
army in advanced military tactics and kindred 
matters. Congress has appropriated $1,260,000 
for the erection of buildings and the improve- 
ment of the site. 


T= NAvy LEAGUE of the United States, 
which proposes ‘‘to.awaken public interest 
and codperation in all matters tending to aid 
and improve and develop the navy,’’ has been 
incorporated. Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy, former 
Secretary of the Navy, is its president. There 
are similar organizations in England and Ger- 
many. 


HE SPANISH TREATY CLAIMS COMMIS- 

SION is to be continued in existence six 
months from March 2d, that it may finish its 
work of settling the claims arising out of the 
war with Spain. There are 542 claimants, who 
ask for a total of $61,672,077. Of these 152 | 
were claims for damages to enlisted seamen 
sustained by the explosion of the Maine. They 
were dismissed on the ground that men serving 
on a ship of war cannot claim compensation for 
injuries caused by a foreign government. 

ERDICT FOR THE Loss oF CuBA.—Spain 

secured last month a verdict of $337,500 
against a Scotch shipbuilding company for 
damages sustained because of the company’s 
failure to deliver four torpedo-boat destroyers at 
the time specified in the contract. The presiding 
judge intimated that if the boats had been deliv- 
ered on time Spain might have been able to 
suppress the Cuban insurrection before the 
United States interfered. 

HE BRITISH PARLIAMENT met on Feb- 

ruary 17th. The speech from the throne 
announced that an education bill for London 
and an Irish land purchase bill would be among 
the measures to be considered during the session. 


ONDITIONS IN IRELAND. — The procla- 
mations of April and June, 1902, giving to 
magistrates in various districts of Ireland sum- 
mary jurisdiction under the crimes act, were 
revoked last month, as the rigid enforcement of 
the law had suppressed boycotting and intimi- 
dation. Several Irish leaders, including some 
members of Parliament, who had been impris- 
oned for conspiracy or intimidation have recently 
been released before the expiration of their 
sentence. Me 
B enn BRUSSELS SUGAR CONVENTION, de- 
scribed in this column March 20, 1902, 
has been ratified by all the powers which signed 
it, and their ratifications were deposited at 
Brussels on February 1st, according to the origi- 
nal program. Russia, which protested against | 
the convention aimed at the abolition of sugar | 
bounties, has announced that it will take no | 
further action until the -permanent commission 
provided for in the agreement decides whether | 
Russian sugar receives a bounty. | 
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GREAT POULTRY BOOK 
1903 ‘My 1903 catalogue. Elegant in illustration, full 
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FREE for a 2c. stamp to any 
collector who has never writ- 
ten us before (no others) two 
big Guatemala stamps, cata. 
value 30c,. Finest gpproval 
N. E. Stamp Co., 27 Bromfield St.,Boston 


STIL YOU'VE SEEN 
OUR STYLES 
AND PRICES, 

Large Descriptive Catalogue FREE upon request. 
Bishop Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MUSI TAUGHT BY MAIL, 


Piano, Organ, Guitar, Banjo, 

Mandolin, Violin ana ‘Cornet: 
Send for free Catalogue and Testimonials. Address Box 100, 
U. S. SCHOOL OF BR 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


DRA Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy ‘‘Own-Make’’ Instruments are 
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Reduces Fever 


and eliminates 
waste matters in the 
quickest, gentlest 
way. 
** It's good for children, too.”” 
THE TARRANT CO., New York 


ASKING QUESTIONS. 
AN INQUIRY CHANGED A MAN’S WHOLE LIFE. 


When you get a man to recognize that his bad 
feelings come from improper food and that he can 
get well by using scientific food, the battle is half- 
won. One of New York’s business men says: 

“I was troubled for a long time with indigestion, 
headache and stomach trouble, and had taken 
various medicines, but with no good results. I 
concluded to see how a change of food would affect 
me. I never cared particularly for cereals of any 
kind, but ate meat and pastry continually and 
drank coffee. 

“I found on inquiring that Grape-Nuts were 
highly spoken of, and decided to give them a trial. 
To say I was surprised at the result would not 
begin to do justice to my feelings. My headaches 
left me; my brain became clearer and active; my 
attacks of indigestion grew fewer and fewer until 
they ceased entirely; and where I once went home 
tired, fagged out and indisposed to any exertion 
whatever, I now found a different state of affairs. 
“My color was good, my muscles strong and 
firm, and fully equal to anything I asked of them, 
instead of soft and flabby. I live two miles from 
my business and walk it daily back and forth, if 
the weather permits. I am fifty-five years old, 
and feel as well and strong as when I was thirty, 
and can ride 70 miles a day on a bicycle without 
feeling any bad results.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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WHAT more exquisite enjoyment than the music 

you can produce from your own piano—if you 
Ever since 1897 this most 
remarkable instrument has brought unbounded 
pieasure to thousands of persons to whom music 


have an Angelus ? 


in the home was a rarity. Now, with the aid of 
an Angelus, you can play on your own piano any- 
thing you like—the dear old songs, the popular 
music of the day or the cl positions. 
You do not need to know one en of music from 
another, for the Angelus reads the notes and 
strikes the proper keys for you. 

We put the question straight to you — why don’t you 
buy an Angelus and make your piano worth something to 
you as a musical instrument? Price only ®250.00, 

OuUR_ HANDSOME NEW BOOKLET WILL 
BE SENT UPON APPLICATION. 


THE WILCOX 6 WHITE CO.. 
Main Offices and Factory, Meriden, Conn., U 5. 














Just what ev: 
Free! auadiien cee. . 


Lights lamps, runs motors, 
will decompose water,and a 
thousand wonderful things. 
Most complete little gener- 
ator made. Runs off a sew- 
ing machine. Send stamp for 
full particulars. 

Cc. & T. ELECTRIC CoO., 

septa, Cc, 
UKE, » « w York. 







MIDGET DYNAMO 
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PATTON’S 
SUN-PROOF 
PAINT 


is guaranteed to keep it 
beautiful for five years. 


Ill : H Prats Grass Co., General Distributers. 


BURG 
Wii send't for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice (free) to 
PATTON PAINT CO., 213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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mE Al-Ard 2's 
T° 19-. WONDER. 


A Marvel of Strength, Speed and Beauty. 
Fully Guaranteed for Hard Road Riding. 

We manufacture High- We want an Agent in 
Grade Wheels and our | every locality 
Prices are Right. United States. 

We make the Finest Ladies’ and Juvenile Wheels. 
Full particulars and Catalogue FREE. 
The Goddard & Allen Co., (125 State St.) Beloit, Wis. 
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Trust 
the Dealer 


who sells Radcliffe 
Shoes. They cost 
him more than any 
other shoe he sells 
for $2.50. They 

last longer and 

you buy fewer 

pairs. 


& 2.50 
Shoes for Women 


areinaclassalone. Ifyou 
havetrouble in getting them 
let us know. Book of fashions 

and calendar book-mark free. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE ©O., 
Dept. 16, Boston, Mass. 


DEAFNESS 
CURED. 


Louisville man originates a simple little 
device to restore the hearing — 
Fits perfectly, comfortably, 
and does not show. 





'190-Page Book Free : tells 


all about it. 





Since the discovery of a Louisville man, it is no 
longer necessary for any deaf person to carry a 
trumpet, a tube or any such old-fashioned device, for 
it is now possible to hear by a simple invention that 
fits i® the ear, and cannot be detected. The honor 
belongs to Mr. George H. Wilson, of Louisville, who 
was himself deaf, and now hears as well as any one. 
He calls it Wilson’s Common-Sense Ear Drum; is 
built on the strictest scientific principles, containing 
no metal of any kind, and is entirely new in every 
respect. It is so small that no one can see it, but 
nevertheless it collects all sound-waves, and diverts 
them against the drumhead, causing you to hear 
perfectly. It fits any ear, from childhood to old age, 
and aside from the fact that it does not show, it never 
causes the hearer irritation, and can be used with 
comfort day or night. 

It will cure deafness in varied forms. It not only 
cures but stays the progress of deafness, and all 
roaring and buzzing noises. It does this in a simple, 
sure and scientific way. The effect is immediate. 

Let every person who needs this at once send to the 
company for its 19%-page book, which you can have 
free. It describes and illustrates Wilson’s Common- 
Sense Ear Drums, and contains many bona jide letters 
from numerous users in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, India. These letters are from 
people in every station of life—clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, merchants, society ladies, etc.,—and tell the 
truth about the benefits to be derived from the use of 
this wonderful little device. You will find among 
them the names of people in your own town or state, 
and you are at liberty to write to any of them you wish 
and secure their opinion as to the merits of the only 
scientific ear drums for restoring the hearing to its 
normal condition. 

Write to-day, and it will not be long before you are 
benefited. Address, for the free book and convincing 
evidence, 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Louisville, Ky., U. S. A. 
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NAT UE @se @s SCIENCE 
UBA has been suffering from a long period 
of extraordinary drought and heat. Vege- | 
tation in and around Havana was scorched as | 
never known before. Seldom is summer heat) 
more intense than that which has prevailed|"|,, 
since the first of February. The Cubans fancy 
that the climatic change was caused by the 
eruption of Pelée, but no scientific man would 
accept that explanation. 
HE RACE OF SCIENCE.—The effects of the 
swift advance of knowledge, which some- 
times causes a new book on some branch of 
science to appear a back number shortly after 
its publication, are felt no less in practical | 
scientific undertakings. A striking illustration | 
is furnished by the enor- | 
mous new coast-defense 
gun recently tested at 
Sandy Hook. This gun 
was intended to be not 
only the most powerful 
in existence, but also the 
representative of the most 
advanced type of such 
weapons. But after it | 
had been planned | 

















special plant had to be established for its con- 
struction, and the few years’ consequent delay | 
before it could be completed sufficed for such | 
improvements in gunpowders, and in the 
designing of guns for their use, that now the 
finished monster is, in some respects, out of 
date before it has fairly been mounted for ser- 
vice. The new gun is of 16 inches’ bore and 
49.7 feet long. It is calculated that it can throw 
a 2400-pound projectile 21 miles. 


pa PHOTOGRAPHIC SHUTTERS.— 
Some of the discouragements and failures 
of amateur photographers may be due to such 
imperfections of shutters as were disclosed in a 
paper read at the recent meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science by 
E. W. Morley of the Western Reserve University 
and D. C. Miller of the Case School of Applied 
Science. The better grade of shutters were 
found to be fairly constant in operation, but the | 
actual duration of exposure was often not even | 
approximately that indicated by the maker. | 
Different shutters of the same make and form 
gave widely different exposures when set for 
the same time. With the best shutters of the 
diaphragm class the duration of exposure was 
nearly independent of the aperture of the open- 
ing. Some shutters of the cheaper grades, 
designed to give long, medium and short expo- 
sures, gave equal exposures in the three cases. 
N EW PLATINUM Deposits Founp.—There 
is a ‘‘platinum problem’’ as well as a coal 
problem, and a writer in Science says it has 
become a very serious one, because while the 
demand for this metal has rapidly increased 
during the past few years, the supply has been 
diminishing. Mines contained in two small 
districts in the Ural Mountains have long been | 
the world’s chief source of platinum. Two} 
Russian families, the Demidoffs and the Shou- 
valoffs, are the principal owners of these mines. 
Recently a rich find of platinum has been reported 
in the more northerly of the two districts, at 
Goroblagodatsk, along the river Iss and its 
tributaries. Formerly some of the sands pro- 
duced as much as one ounce of platinum to the 
ton, but lately this has been reduced to one or 
two pennyweights. The new diggings are said 
to rival the richness of the older sands. 


HURNED AIR For ASTRONOMERS. —Ever 
since telescopes were invented astronomers 
have been troubled in their observations by the 
unsteadiness of the air. Prof. S. P. Langley 
has lately pointed out a surprising method of 
getting round the difficulty. He has shown, 
experimentally, that if the air in a long telescope 
tube is vigorously agitated, a quiet image of stars 
and other objects will be produced. Photographs 
of telescopie images taken in this manner appear 
to justify Professor Langley’s conclusion. 


TUNNEL THAT HELPs To Die IrsELF.— | 
In the new Simplon tunnel under the Alps, 
which will be by far the greatest tunnel in the | 
world, having a length of 14 miles, and which, | 
it is now reported, will be completed in July, 
1905, the quantity of water flowing out of the 
southern end, from the many veins encountered 
in the heart of the mountain, amounts to 15,000 
gallons per minute, and furnishes sufficient 
power to compress the air by which the drills 
are worked, and to refrigerate the tunnel. The | 
necessity of refrigeration may be judged from | 
the fact that the heat in the deeper parts of the 
tunnel rises as high as 140° Fahrenheit when 
not artificially reduced. Life would be impossi- | 
ble in the tunnel, where 4,000 workmen labor, | 
if a successful system of refrigeration had not 
been devised. When a continuous hole through 
the mountain has been made, the temperature 
can more easily be kept down. Two-thirds of 
the work was completed last July, and the 
greatest obstacles have now been overcome. 
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Absolute Range Perfection. 


Your money refunded after 6 Months’ Trial if 
Clapp’s Ideal 
Steel Range 


is not 50% to 100% better 
, than you can buy 
elsewhere. My 
superior location 
on Lake Erie, 
whereiron, steel 
coal, freights : and 







skilled labor are 
the cheapest and 
best, enables me 
to furnish a Top 
No’ Steel 
ata clean saving of $10 
to $20, quality consid- 
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Lor its Fovn or Country use. D. CLAPP, 
1 Summit 8t., Toledo, 0. (Practical Stove and Range Man.) 
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Have been Established over 51 Years. 7 
They are modern master- 
pieces of artistic production. 
The designer’s art gives the 
Vose a beauty of appearance 
that is in perfect keeping 
with the high form of musical 
art made possible by Vose 
Zone and Vose Construction. 

By our easy payment plan every 
family in moderate circumstances can 
own 4 fine piano. We allow a liberal 
price for old instruments in exchange, 
and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with 
us at a distant point the same as in 


Boston. Send for our descriptive cata- 
logue, which gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
163 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


























That reaches for the funds of widows 
and children has dragged millions to 
poverty and ruin. Every careful man 
should provide an income for his family 
which is out of the reach of the speculator 
—accident or depreciation. A fixed, unen- 
cumbered annual income can be definitely e' 
assured through small weekly savings. 
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If you are interested to provide for a 
wife, a mother or sister by saving small } 
sums—ina waywhichinvolvesnorisk— f° 
simply send us date of your birth and 
learn on what easy payments you can 
make this provision. 








Home Income Dept., 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York. 

Richard A. McCurdy, - - President. 
Oldest in America. Largest in the World. 
Nassau, Williams and Cedar Streets, 

YORK, N. Y. 
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Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CrEs- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
elusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Tree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to tts value. AU Druggiats. 


Vapo-Cresolene Go., 220;Fulten St. New ork. 
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Next Door 
to the Sun 


The it the Hiei quali- 
ties of the Elgin Watch 
are serkesh—aamt door 
to the sun. 


Elgin 
Watch Word 


























the world around, for 








accuracy and durability. 


Every Elgin Watch has the word ELGIN engraved on the works. 
Sold by every jeweler in the land. Guaranteed by the world’s 


greatest watch works. Send 


for illustrated art booklet—free. 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 
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Send me Four 
two-cent Stamps 


the names and full addresses of two 
of your flower-loving friends, and | will 
mail you Four Easily Grow nand 
Popular Annuals (% cents’ value) 

ASTERS-— Finest mixed of all best 
varieties, such as Victoria Perfection, 
Comet, Harlequin, New Queen, ete. 
NASTURTIU MS— Over 20 famous 
varieties— Brilliant, Yellow and Spot- 
ted. Very best and sure to grow. 
ROYAL SHOW PANSILES 
Over 100 colors and markings, with- 
out question the best strain of Pan- 
sy offered. The big flower kind. . 
SWEET PEAS — Over # varie- 
ties. Choice selections. 

One package of each variety, my 
book, “*Floral Culture,” and my 
lith annual catalogue, daintier 
on d egttier “ep nerer sent for 

NLY NTS and the 
samee onl ts. of two of 
your flower-loving friends. 

You won’t forget if 
you write NOW. 

Miss ©. H. LIPPINCOTT, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 




















This is the Silverware of 
which itis said, ‘‘Equal to Ster- 
ling in finish, superior to 


Sterling in Wear. 


“PRINCESS” 
Soup Ladle. 


Our Catalogue No. 4 (a postal 
brings it) shows many other 
pieces of this beautiful pattern 
and many other new patterns. 
Also Knives, Forks and 
Carving Sets. 

SEND FOR 1/7. 








Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers 
Co., Box 1205, Hartford, Ct. 
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“Please send me your free Vehicle | 





|verJ ohnson 


Revolvers 


will stand 
the test of 
the most 
criticol 
inspection 


ACCIDENTAL 


DISCHARGE 
IMPOSSIBLE 












SAFETY HAMMER 


AUTOMATIC 
Of your dealer or 
sent to any address 


4. 5 0 cash with order 


Ler Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG MASS. 
99 Chambers St New york 
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Millions of wearers daily show their satisfaction with 
the “King of Watches.” Ask for an “Ingersoll” 
and see that you get it, or send $1.00 to 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO 








Dept. 85 51 Maiden Lane, New Yorx City 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weer issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 








DRUG HABITS. 


c——~“w }| T isa regrettable fact that nothing 
; ] is easier to form than bad physi- 
9 eal habits, and nothing harder 
wer. to break than such habits when 
: they have been formed. For this 
reason the watchful care of 
young people during the habit- 
forming period of life should be 
the duty of parents and guard- 
ians. 

Among these bad habits may 
be placed those little tricks of 
self-medication that are so 
fatally easy to fall into. There comes, for example, 
the first attack of acne, an eruption of the skin, 
to which many young people of both sexes are 
subject for a year or two. It is, of course, easier 
to give a trial to some drug than it is to enter upon 
a self-denying course of exercise and bathing, fresh 
air, patience, and abstinence from candy. The 
advertised drug may be harmless, in which case 
it is likely to do no good. If it has some quickly 
potent effect, it possesses properties that should 
leave it to the control of a trained physician who 
knows something of his patient before he writes a 
prescription. 

Young people, fortunately, are likely to be good 
sleepers. When for any reason they are not, they 
are also likely to be more intolerant of the tedium 
of wakeful hours than are their more disciplined 
elders. Here again it is easy to experiment with 
some one of the many “quieting’’ medicines, so 
highly spoken of, so “harmless.” A cool sponging 
oft, five minutes’ brisk exercise, and a slowly 
sipped cup of hot milk would be much better, 
and would prevail eventually, if not the very first 
night. Many a victim of the morphine habit owes 
the first impulse to the self-prescribed quieting 
doses of some well-disguised, far-distant cousin of 
that valuable, but much abused and dangerous 
drug. , 

It is a well-known fact that alcohol is the basis 
of many of the so-called tonics, and is to be 
found in considerable quantities in some of them. 
Whatever opinion one may hold of alcohol as a 
medicine, nothing can be said in favor of allowing 
it to masquerade in unknown quantities and 
doubtful quality in all sorts of medicines put up 
for self-doctoring. No more insidious plan for the 
forming of a bad habit could be devised. If one 
needs alcohol one’s doctor will know it, and how 
much and what kind; and the safe way is to go to 
him for a prescription. We have all heard of the 
man who was unwilling to wash in the River 
Jordan because he expected that a miracle would 
be performed. The Jordan is for all of us the 
formation of clean, healthy, common-sense habits. 
Then we shall not need miracles. 
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AN APPEAL TO HONOR. 


Fe aman as if he were a gentleman, and he 
will rarely disappoint you. In illustration of 
this truth Mr. Crosse, author of “Round About the 
Carpathians,” tells a good story of a robber chief 
in Hungary. A few years ago the Carpathian 
Mountains were infested with organized bands of 
robbers, and neither life nor property was safe. 
At this time a lady of great wealth, the Countess 
Z., who lived not far from the main highway 
between Budapest and Vienna, received a polite 
note one morning, informing her that twelve 
gentlemen would dine with her at midnight. She 
understood what it meant. 

It was impossible to summon help, and well she 
knew that every approach to the castle would 
be guarded, to prevent communication. In this 
dilemma she made ready for her uninvited guests. 

At midnight up rode an armed band, twelve men 
inall. Immediately the gate of the outer court and 
the entrance door were thrown wide, as if for the 
most honored and welcome guests. The countess 
stood at the entrance to receive them, richly 
dressed. She bade the chief and his men a gracious 
welcome, gave orders that their horses be cared 
for, and then, taking the arm of her guest, led the 
way to the dining-hall. Here a goodly feast was 
spread, and all the gold and silver plate of the 
castle was lavishly displayed. 

The leader of the robber band started back in 
surprise; but recovering his self-possession, he 
seated himself beside his charming hostess, who 
engaged him in merry talk of the gay world at 
Vienna, with which they were both familiar. At 
length, when the feast was nearly ended, the chief 
took out his watch and said: 

“Countess, the happiest moments of my life 
have always been the shortest. I have another 
engagement this night. Bad as I am, none ever 


appealed to my honor in vain. You have received | 
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as one. As for you, my men,” he said, looking 
sternly round with hand on his pistol, “I charge 
| you to take nothing from this house. He who 
| disobeys me dies that instant.” 

| The chief then asked for pen and paper, and 
wrote some words upon a sheet, which he handed 
to his hostess. ‘‘This, madam, will serve to protect 
you in future. You have but to show it, and it will 
save you from any molestation or loss.” 

The name of the robber chief was afterward 
known. He was an impoverished cadet of one of 
the noblest families in Hungary. His fate was 
sad enough; he was captured a few months after 
the incident which has been related here, and 
ended his life at the hands of the common 
hangman. 

& © 


IT WAS PROBABLY “ TURKEY RED.” 


gegen of “Cranford” will recall the clothing 
which the only man in the village recom- 
mended for Miss Betsey Barker’s Alderney, after 
the poor beast, in an unguarded moment, tumbled 
into a lime-pit, and came out cold and miserable 
and bare. The Baltimore Sun tells a story of 
some other “flanneled fools.’’ 


Miss Sallie Blake, who lived in Calvert County 
Maryland, some years ago, was in the habit o 
gathering chicken-grapes in the autumn, and 
ans them into medicine by preserving them in 
spirits. 

It happened once, after the contents of a jar 
containing the decoction had been exhausted, that 
Miss Blake emptied liquor-soaked grapes on the 
ground. Here her fine brood of turkeys quickly 
gobbled them. 

Presently Miss Blake found the turkeys lying 
on the ground, and not realizing the cause of their 
stupor, she thought they were dead. In order to 
realize something from the feathers, she had the 


outdoors. 

The next morning there was a great hue and 
ery from the servants in the back yard, and looking 
out of the window, Miss Blake saw her turkeys 
wakieg about, absolutely bare except for a few 
tail- an wing-feathers. 

In order to protect them from the cold, the good 
woman bought enough red flannel to make each 
turkey a comfortable garment. Very soon, to 
the wonder of the neighbors far and wide, Miss 
Blake’s turkeys stalked abroad, wearing their red 
coats with the same easy grace with which they 
had worn their feathers. 


® © 
GREAT-GRANDMA’S PRESCRIPTIONS. 


he “grandmother remedy” is not always a 
thing to laugh at, for sometimes it cures; but 
sometimes, too, the matter or the manner of it 
seems to warrant a smile, as in the case of these 
health hints, which, says the Philadelphia Record, 
were written in a family Bible eighty years ago 
by the great-grandmother of the present owner of 
the Bible: 


A stick of brimstone worn in the pocket is good 
for them as has compe. 

A loadstoan put in the place ware the pain is, is 
beautiful for the Rheumatiz. 

A basin of water gruel, with half a quart of old 
Hag = with lots of brown sugar is good for Cold 
n Head. 

If you have hiccups, pinch one of your wrists 
wile you count sixty or get somebody to scare you 
and make you jumpe. 

The earache—Put onion in your ear after it is 
well roasted. 

The consumption—Eat as many peanuts as 
possible before going to bed. 


* © 


“GOING DOWN!”’ 


he late Colonel Parker of Chicago, one of the 

most important figures in American education, 

used to tell the story of an experience he once had 
when he was visiting a public school in Chicago. 


A little Scotch boy insisted upon saying “doon” 
instead of “down.” Finally Colonel Parker inter- 
rupted and shouted “Down!” in a good, strong 
voice, 

The little Scot stood undisturbed, but a youngster 
in the rear of the room jumped to his feet, reached 
out his hand mechanically, and then sat down with 
a confused look and a red face. 

“Well, my boy,” said Colonel Parker, “‘you must 
be a football enthusiast.”’ 

“No, sir, I ain’t. I run de elevator down to 
Morrison’s.”’ 


® © 
HAD ONE QUALIFICATION. 


Xx Irishman, who, much to his wife’s sorrow, had 

got into the company of men who managed 
cock -fights, determined to raise some game- 
roosters for himself. So he got some prize eggs 
and put them under the old hen in the back yard. 


_In order to teach him a lesson and discourage 
his growing vice, his wife removed the prize eggs 
from under the unsuspecting hen, and put in thelr 
place some ducks’ Caps. 

Some weeks later the wife heard a commotion 
in the wood-shed. She rushed out, and there 
stood Pat, watching with delight the first efforts 
of a newly hatched duck to waddle. 

Rages = Bridget, will ye luk at the fut on him? 
Sure, a birrd twice his size couldn’t thrip him!” 
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NOT PERTINENT. 


t a railway shareholders’ meeting in London a 
gentleman insisted on making a long speech. 
When he had concluded, the chairman, according 
to “The Book of Blunders,” quietly asked the 
verbose orator whether he had quite done. 


“Yes, sir, quite!’ was the indignant reply. 

wi will, consequently, permit me to answer 
you, sir?” 
me yh, certainly, if you can; but I defy you to do 
nat,’ 


“Well, then,” said the chairman, calmly and 
with measured voice, “I have to inform you that 
you are in the wrong room and addressing the 
wrong company. The speech you have just made 
_ have been delivered in Number Six, first 

joor.”” 
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UNWORTHY. 
A child’s innocent question may “set the table 


“T never went to a circus when I was a little 
boy,” said the rather austere parent. 

“Was that because your father wouldn’t let 
you go unless you would be good?” asked the 
youngster. 





me as a gentleman, and I shall take my departure | 


turkeys picked. The carcasses were thrown | 


inaroar.” The Washington Star gives this: | 

















“Brown’s Camphorated Sap Den- 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Ade. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS Nes eiaus states gos 
ferent hy LI inen from Fated to $4.50. “Heavy 


Silk from TA oe Fit and qual uaranteed. Illus. 
cata. ty W. GORSE CO., Mfrs., Highlandville, Mass. 
100 all diff. Peru, Cu Bolivia. 

STAMPS mages, AS entine, Braz, Costa 

ca, Turke er’ unis, etc. " 

0c, 1000 fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10¢. 60 

diff. U. §.,26c. Agts. wtd.,50%. 1903 List PREE. 
Ch.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,8t.Louis,Mo. 


A BUSINESS OPENING 


Cushion Frame 
































"Non-Streteh, Non-Break Belt 
NERGETIC YOUNG MEN desiring to engage in a per- 
manent, profitable business, to perfect themselves in 
mechanics, or to earn expense money for college, etc., 
cannot find a better field than that of selling the only prac- 


Bicycle, The Thomas Auto-Bi. 








State 1 and write for our offer, Sent free. 
E. R.Thomas Motor Co.,1212 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





A New Spring Dress 


O you know that you 
can have your cos- 
tume or skirt made 

to order in the very latest 
style at less than you can 
buy one ready-made? We 
keep no ready-made goods, 
but make every garment to 
order, thus insuring the 

rfection of fit and finish. 

© matter where you live 
we pay express charges. 
You take no risk in dédine 
with us, because any gar- 
ment that fails to fit and 
give satisfaction may be 
returned promptly and 
your money will be re- 
Junded. 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 


Beautiful er ay Serine 
greatest v 
les and suitings at 
aan from fo H Heed 
Etamine Costumes, just the 
thing for ing and Sum- 
mer wear, $12 to $35. ‘ 
New styles in Skirts, light in weight, graceful, cool, 
$4 to $20. 





Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, Travelling 
. Spring Jackets, Etc. 

The Catalogue and a full line of samples to select 
from will be sent /ree on receipt of a postal card. 
Write to-day, before the first edition is exhausted. 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 

119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Early in life and early in the day is the best time to commence the use of 


FRuBIfoAm, 


the delicious dentifrice, 


Yet it is never too late to get both pleasure and benefit from its regular use. 


25 Cents Everywhere. 


Sample Vial Free. 


E. W. Hoyt & Company, Lowell, Mass. 








WASHBURN-CROSBY’S 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


GIVES A NEW ATTRACTIVENESS TO ALL THINGS BAKED. IT MAKES WHOLESOME. 
STRENGTH-GIVING. BREAD AND ROLLS DAINTILY APPETIZING. AT THE SAME TIME 
RETAINING HEALTH-GIVING QUALITIES FIT- FOR A RACE OF GIANTS. TY T 

IT MAKES THE DAINTY LUXURIES-PASTRY, CAKE AND CONFECTIONS-SENSIBLY 
WHOLESOME, YET SO TEMPTING THAT ONE BITE INVITES ANOTHER.‘ T 
WHATEVER IS BAKED FROM GOLD MEDAL FLour CREATES A SOUND APPETITE 
AND GRATIFIES IT. GOOD DIGESTION WITH ROBUST HEALTH FOLLOWS ITS USE. 

SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


COOK BOOK FREE = Except cost of mailing. We will send our splendid 
Goid Medal Cook Book, containing over!000 carefully prepared recipes.to any lady 
who will send us Scents in stamps and the names and addresses of two housewives 
who would also like one of these books. Address.Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 5< 
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PETER LOMBARD’S PROMPTNESS. 


M: Ransom was spending a month with his 

niece in Boston, and one morning he sat 
smiling over something which evidently pleased 
him. 

The ten-year-old son of the family had just 
departed, grumbling a little over the lecture on 
the importance of promptness which his mother 
had delivered. Mrs. Jelly was afraid her boy 
might think Uncle Ransom had been smiling at 
her words, and she inquired rather sharply what 
amused him. 

Mr. Ransom leaned back in his chair and sur- 











PETER RAISES AN ALARM. 


veyed her with a most benevolent expression for 
a moment before he answered. 


“I wasn’t laughing at what you said, Annie; | are. 


don’t think it for a minute,” he said, at last. 
“*T was only that your talk put me in mind of 
Peter Lombard in our town, for he’s the 
promptest man I know—prompt to act and to 
speak. ‘Take it by and large, he’s accomplished 
a good deal in his day just on account of that 
quality. 

“Well, one time last fall, along in November, 
just after our minister had moved into his new 
house, Peter was sitting on hfs piazza one day 
when Amasy Sprowl drove up and stopped. 
He came from along the ma’sh road way, and 
the minister’s house is half a mile out o’ the 
town in that direction. He seemed to be desirous 


to say something, Amasy did, and as he’s} The 


a dreadful slow speaker, Peter thought he’d help 
him out a little. 

“*Fine warm day for this time o’ year, 
Amasy,’ says Peter. ‘Any news stirring where 
you’ve been ?” 

“*Well, yes,’ says Amasy, drawling as usu’l, 
‘there’s a fire down to the minister’s new 
house —’ 

“He never got any farther than that. Peter 
roared something like ‘Numbhead !’ and rushed 
down the steps and up the road to the engine- 
house like mad. 

“Amasy watched him a minute, and then he 
turned the corner and drove off toward his own 
home. Peter got the fire company together and 
the engine out inside 0’ ten minutes, and off they 
went, bells ringing and boys screeching, fast as 
the horses could gallop. 

“When they reached the minister’s house the 
first thing they saw was the minister and his 
bride out under the big maple-tree across the 
road, hunting for red leaves, for all the world like 
a couple 0’ young ones. 

“**Where’s the fire Amasy Sprowl told about ” 
Peter yelled at ’em, when they looked up, all 
taken aback at the noise and crowd. ‘Have you 
put it out already 

“They both looked as if they’d like to have 
haw-hawed right out, one o’ the boys that was 
there told me, but the minister’s wife managed 
to keep a purchase on her voice, and she said: 

““O Mr. Lombard, I’m afraid there’s some 
misunderstanding. Mr. Sprowl was very much 
surprised at our having a fire in the parlor to-day, 
and indeed we found it so hot after all we came 
outdoors to get cool. I wish we could have put 
it out as soon as it started. Don’t you—isn’t 
that—aren’t you —’ 

“*Yes, ma’am,’ says Peter, {1 do—it is—and 
[ am!’ and then he turned the horses and 
headed ’em for home.” 


THE GEODE. 


[" the vicinity of the town of Hamilton, Illinois, 

on the Mississippi River, is a remarkable 
formation. The thick limestone strata contain 
layers of silicious shale in which are found 
deposited the crystalline balls called geodes, 
varying in size all the way from an inch to a foot 
and a half in diameter. The extent of the richest 
bed is less than a mile and a half on the Illinois 
side of the river, but strangely enough the same 
seode phenomenon is to be seen in the vicinity of 
Keokuk on the Iowa side. 
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I have examined more carefully the Illinois | defy you! You can’t do it!’ 
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formations, and one not familiar with this region 
can hardly realize what quantities of these gray 
spheres are deposited in the valleys of streams 
near the river. 

However, like everything else in nature, the 
choicest are the rare ones. Of the millions that 
one walks over in geode expeditions, nearly all 
are solid. The novice in specimen-searching 
breaks scores of these compact ones, and is well- 
nigh exhausted before learning that it is well 
to weigh and test before applying the pick or 
hammer. 


The search for the lighter balls must be made | 


in the shale banks or along the beds of creeks 
after a rainfall, and here again great care must 


be taken not to crush the outer shell of the|@® 


treasure in opening it, but to break it, if possible, 

neatly in halves. The seeker 

rewarded for perseverance and caution, for these 

cavities sometimes contain crystals as beautiful 
as anything else that can be found 
in the mineral world. 

Sometimes they are simply 
quartz crystals lining the cavity, 
and glistening like diamonds; 
sometimes they are chalcedony 

~ with a soft, creamy luster ; some- 
times a mass of calcite crystals, 
perfect in their rhomboid form; 
then again one finds in them 
masses of delicate pink dolomite, 
and perhaps in the same geode 
cavities filled with magnesia and 
pyrites. 

I have upon my table one of 
these clay-colored curiosities which 
contains a lining of sparkling 
quartz, several well-shaped calcite 
erystals, a mass of dolomite, a girl’s 
thimbleful of magnesia, and a 
beautiful crystal of sulphuret of 
zinc—all this within a ball not 
over three inches in diameter. Not 
on the outside but on the inside of 
this little earth was the wonder- 
ful work done, and perhaps if we 

knew all the secret of it, we should know, as 
Tennyson said of the flower, what God and man 


Think of the facts and problems in geology 
that radiate from this one round stone, shaped 
and filled so mysteriously and beautifully by the 
quiet forces of nature! \farton Murpocu. 
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AN UNPROMISING OUTLOOK. 


M*: Warren laid aside her paper and turned 

to her sister with an emphatic, “Well, it’s 
just as I supposed about Cyrus Carter! He’s got 
his name in the paper.” 

“What’s he been doing?” queried her sister, 
anxiously. “His folks seem to talk as if he was 
considerably well thought of in New York. 
y tell about his being vice-president of a 
com: og 

“He ain’t!” announced Mrs, Warren, with 
authority. “As near as I can make out, there is 
a kind of movement there to help him out—folks 
that know he ain’t strong, I should judge. Here, 
I’ll read you what the paper says,” and she 
reached after the per. “It’s right here. 
‘Financial News.’ It goes on to say considerable 
that there ain’t no meaning to, and here ’tis: 
*There is strong —— in the market for Cyrus 
Carter.’ That’s w it says right out, and 
further on, something about his holdings being 
weak, though land knows what that means! 
‘These newspapers misuse the English language 
so it is a complete puzzle to make it out. Further 
down it says, as near as I can make sense out of 
it, that Cyrus has been watering stock in Wall 
Street. That looks as if he was picking up odd 
jobs wherever he come across them. Looking 
after his neighbor’s stock, 1 should say, and sort 
of relying on the market folks where he’s traded 
to support him.” 

“I’m sorry for his folks,” commented the 
visiting sister. “They’ve been considerable set 
up about ped being in New York; this news 
will be hard for them.” 

“Twill so,” replied Mrs. Warren, with a 
sympathetic sigh. “I'll step across with the 
paper. One thing it ws, that the market 
people think well of Cyrus, if they’re willing to 
support him. ‘That’ll please his ma.” 


. 
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A STRANGER IN TOWN. 


haracteristic and charming is an anecdote in 

the Critic about Dr. John Brown, in his 

time the beloved friend of all the dogs in 

Edinburgh and the author of the best dog story, 
**Rab and His Friends,’’ ever written. 

Doctor Brown was driving one day in a close 
carriage with a friend, when suddenly he seemed 
much excited, and kept thrusting his head out 
of the window again and again. 

**What is the matter ?’’ asked his companion. 
**Do you see some one that you know ?”’ 

**No,’’ replied the doctor, *‘but I think I see 
a dog T don’t know.” 


NOT WHAT HE MEANT. 


rish bulls, as Burke said of constitutions, ‘‘are 

not made; they grow.’’ * Doctor Bambaugh, 

in his ‘‘Book of Blunders,’’ repeats a story of 

two members of the Irish bar, Doyle and Yel- 

verton, who quarreled one day so violently that 
from hard words they came to blows. 

Doyle, the more powerful man of the two, 
after knocking down his antagonist twice, vehe- 
mently exclaimed, ‘‘You scoundrel! I’ll make 
you behave yourself like a gentleman !’’ 

_ Tothis Yelverton, rising, replied with equal 
indignation, ‘‘No, sir, never! I defy you, I 





will be well | ¢ 
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Quartered Oak. 

Ball Bearings. 

Seven Drawers. 

Highest Grade Material. 

First-class Workmanship. 

Positive Double Feed. 

Double Lift. 

Double Lock Stitch. 

Self-Threading Shuttle. 

Self-Setting Needle. 

Tension Liberator. 

Loose Wheel. 

Autematic Bobbin Winder. 

Twin Spool Holder for 
Bobbin Winder. 

Thread Cutter. 

Automatic Tension. 

Stitch Regulator & Scale. 

Latest Attachments. 











Companion. 


panion has no peer. 


years. 


chine. 


As Good as Ever. 


I have used my New Companion Sewing 
Machine nearly three years, and it gives per- 
fect satisfaction. It is just as good now as 
it was the day I got it. 1 have sewed on 
machines that cost $65, and my New Com 
panion Sewing Machine sews just as well 
and runs just as lightly.— Mrs. K. Cyster, 
Little Oak, Ala. 


—- 


Just as Represented. 


We find the New Compan- 

® ion Sewing Machine just as 
represented. Each time I 
use it I like it better. Have 
just finished a coat for our 

¢ 


little girl, and find it stitches 
9 through heavy collar edges 





4 and seams as smoothly and 
with as even stitches as in 
3 the soft wash silk. Every 
| one who sees it thinks it a 
¢ great bargain. I have used 

a $60 machine, and would 

not exchange mine for it.— 
Hill- 


Mrs. W. T. Casner, 


side. Pa. 





Holder and latest set of Attachments. 


$21.75 3 


Freight 





Send us a postal with your name and address, 
and we will mail you a full description of the New 


tell you how we are able to furnish you with an 
up-to-date Sewing Machine at a very low price. 


This Sewing Machine has polished Quartered Oak 
Table, selected stock, Ball Bearings, Twin Spool 

Remember this is a HIGH-GRADE Machine 
offered to the public, except through The Youth’s 


From the standpoint of durability, beauty of 
finish and efficiency of results, the New Com- 


It is sold to Companion 


both as to material and workmanship, and is not 
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Companion Sewing Machine. This Booklet will 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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readers at a special price, and has stood the test for 

We guarantee every Machine. 
Let us send you our beautiful Illustrated Book 

and SAMPLES OF WORK made on the Ma- $ 


They are Free to Companion readers. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. : 
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Send for the Booklet and Samples of Work. 9 
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Dos your oven bake maoventy ? 
Do ashes sift through on to the 
: paking food? Is your oven sometimes 
* unaccountably ‘‘slow” and at other 
% times too “quick”? Do you know 
: why ? Chances are, there’s a crack or 
{ hole in the brick lining of the fire-box, 
‘, giving the fierce heat direct access to 
: the thin iron plate forming the oven 
i front. Your oven will not bake right && 
ip ; tilt this hole is stopped, and unless 34 
stopped soon your oven plate 4% 
wil be warped and ruined. Be 
Champion Stove Clay will 3% 
wi Stop it in a minute. 
Soild by stove dealers, hardware 
and general stores. 
Write us if you can’t get it. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE CO., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
as Rte ras PEP TS 









MAKES THE CLOTHES 
TWICE AS NICE- 
IF WOMEN ONLY KNEW 


how much more beau- 
tiful their starched 
clothes look, and 
how muc 















instantly 
telephone 
the grocer for 
a 10c. package 

g many 


easier the 
ironing, 












women write us they 
will not again be with- 

out it. Sample free for 
grocer’s name. Lamont Uor- 
liss & Co., Boston & New York. 
Helpstarch Co., Kansas City, Mo. 






















NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


If substitutes are offered 





write us. 

New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware issold 
 B the leading 
and sen ds Ghai om 


ce & G 
New ‘York, Boson, 4 a 










































































WrHerier you are an 
architect, builder, en- 
gineer or the owner of real 
estate, there is vital inter- 


est for you in the values of 


“Dragon’’ Portland Cement 
which for thirteen years has 
been used in all parts of the 
United States. Its solid- 
ity and indestructibility are 
demonstrated in magnifi- 
cent public buildings (as here 
shown ) and in private homes 
and grounds, for sidewalks, 
curbings and pavements. 





30,000 barrels of “‘Dragon”’ 
Brand Portland Cement 
used in this structure. 



































Its transparency is proof of its 
purity, and it tastes as good as it 
looks. The most tempting and nutri- 
tious dessert known to leading cooks 
and thrifty housekeepers is 


Chalmers’ 


Gelatine. 


Goes further and costs less than any 
other. The standard for thirty years. 
At all Grocers. Get Chalmers’ if 
you want the best. 


Valuable Booklet, “* Gelatine Dainties,” 
sent free on request. 


JAMES CHALMERS’ SON, Williamsville, 
New York. 
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Ror: by neat and sand 
tests it exceeds the 
standards recommended 
by the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. 

For work that does not 
require Portland Cement 
our “Improved Shield ”’ 
gives great satisfaction. 

If you build or remodel 
see that something more 
than cement is specified— 
have ‘‘ Dragon ’’ Brand or 
“Improved Shield’’ writ- 
ten in the contract. 





4,000 barrels of “Dragon” 
Brand Portland Cement 
used in this edifice. am 














































Stammerers! 


You well know what a barrier in life the 
affliction is. It’s a barrier in the home; in 
business; in the social world; in fact, it’s a 
barrier everywhere. 

During our 30 years’ experience we have 
gladdened the lives of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of stammerers by curing them. 


Consultation FREE. Call or write for Prospectus. 
PROF. GRADY, Principal, 





Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 128 Tremont St., Boston. 







































Old Grist Mil 


Wheat Coffee 
Tastes 


















































Youth’s Companion. 


tions have been secured by you. 


se Fe He SH 


CONDITIONS. 


On receipt of your first new subscription, accompanied by a statement that you hope to secure FOUR other new 
subscriptions, we will send you, free, a special outfit, which should make it quite easy for you to secure the other four. 
We will also send you a blank document containing printed questions for you to answer when the five new subscrip- 
The blank is to be sent to us filled out when you habe secured the fifth name. This 
blank, containing the answers, will then be filed away, and at the end of the season you Will share equally with the 
other successful subscribers in the FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. IN ADDITION to this, We shall gibe to the TEN 
SUBSCRIBERS in each group of states, as shown by the map on page 674 of The Youth’s Companion, December 25, 
1902, Whose answers indicate the greatest amount of perseverance, an additional sum of TEN DOLLARS each. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


s>Sssss: 


“This Offer an es ay 


E publishers of The Youth’s Companion will reward every Companion worker 
who perseveres in obtaining only five new subscriptions before July 1, 1903. The 
special reward we shall give you is a beautiful 
Hunting Case Watch, either lady’s or gentleman’s 
size. Remember that the Watch will be given in 
addition to the five articles you may select as 
payment for each new subscription you secure. 
The Watch has a durable gold-filled Hunting 
Case, an American-made movement, expansion balance, quick train, safety 
rinion, seven jewels, is stem-winding and stem-setting, and is worth at retail $10. 
Postage and registration 15 cents extra. 


Perseverance is Sure to Win. 


Some, while securing these five new subscriptions, will have interesting experiences. 
Some will secure the five new subscriptions easily; others will find it more difficult. 
It will, however, be a matter of practical value to The Companion to know the per- 
sonal experiences of each one while securing these five new subscriptions to The 
For this reason we shall divide the sum of five thousand 
dollars equally among all our subscribers who are successful in securing the five new 
subscriptions before July J, 1903. 
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